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New Materials per the Gocial-Seience Class 


UNIT STUDIES IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Timely pamphlets F args oy under the direction of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


DEMOCRACY AND ITS COMPETITORS + WHY TAXES? 
WHAT THEY BUY FOR US + HOUSING IN THE UNITED 
STATES * CIVIL SERVICE: OUR GOVERNMENT AS AN 
EMPLOYER 

Each pamphlet discusses a subject of utmost importance to America 
today. $0.48 each 


KIDGER: PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


Pertinent information on 21 problems or issues vital to America today, 
including democracy, international relations, clear thinking, big 
business, labor, crime, leisure, youth, conservation and reclamation, 
taxation, tariff, consumer economics. $1.68. Prices subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 





Sociology in the Second Half-Year 
Use Kastler's MODERN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Because 

1. It presents all the essential problems of both individual and 
group life. 

2. It contains important topics hitherto omitted in elementary 
texts—such as agriculture, population, social planning. 
It considers average situations, to which most students must 


adjust themselves—i.e. it does not overemphasize the ab- 
normal. 


. It uses, and clearly explains, up-to-date statistics. 
. Its cartoons, “pictographs,” and diagrams were drawn ex- 


pressly for it. 
List Price, $1.72 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 

















TEACHING of HISTORY 


IN ELEMENTARY & SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WITH APPLICATIONS TO ALLIED SUBJECTS 


By 
Henry Johnson 


The new revised edition of this text brings up to date a classic for the 
history teacher—a book on methods which has been called “worth ten 
years’ experience.” Every principle of history teaching is illustrated with 
many concrete examples; every chapter is packed with the kind of “down- 
to-business’” information easy to apply to daily teaching. In addition there 
is valuable and interesting material on the history of history teaching, 
showing the background of modern methods and concepts of teaching. 

















467 pages. $3.00. 





Coming 


in time for second- 
semester use 


Paterson, Little & Burch 


AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Practical materials, excellent for 
preceding or following the half- 
year’s study of the authors’ 
American Social Problems, or 
any of the gocd basal books in 
this high-school subject. 





POLITICAL & SOCIAL 
GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Homer C. Hockett 
and Arthur M. Schlesinger 


This two-volume history has been found, by nearly 
two-thirds of all the colleges in the country, to 
be the ideal basic text for general courses in 
American History. The new Third Edition, thor- 
oughly revised, covers all important recent events 
up to and including the November, 1940, elections. 
The new edition includes illustrations as well as 
up-to-date maps and charts. 


Volume I (1492-1865). By Professor 
Hockett. 861 pages. $3.25. Syllabus to 
accompany 3rd Edition of Vol. I, $.60. 


Volume II (1865-1940) By Professor 
Schlesinger. 783 pages. $3.25. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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\¢ ITH this first issue of the New Year, the 
National Council for the Social Studies assumes 
publishing responsibility for SociaL EDUCATION. 


During the four years in which we have had the 
privilege of working with the Council we have not 
only enjoyed a most pleasant relationship with ail 
concerned but have gained a deep appreciation of 
the enthusiastic and conscientious work that is mak- 
ing SocIAL EpucaTION one of the country’s leading 
educational journals. 


To the officers and members of the Council, the 
American Historical Association, the editors and 
the subscribers we extend our best wishes for a 
long succession of prosperous New Years. 


American Book Company 
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PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


OR four years Social Education has 

been published for the American His- 

torical Association and the National 
Council for the Social Studies by the Amer- 
ican Book Company. Effective this issue 
publishing responsibilities have, however, 
been relinquished by the American Book 
Company, and assumed by the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The termination of our association with 
the American Book Company is a cause for 
regret, for the Company has spared neither 
pains nor expense to maintain the physical 
quality and attractiveness of the magazine. 
For the content of the publication the Com- 
pany has had no responsibility; it has never 
violated its strict principle of never offering 
a suggestion on editorial policy. For the 
deep and continued interest of the Ameri- 
can Book Company during the years in 
which Social Education has become estab- 
lished we are grateful; we are gratified, fur- 
thermore, that our association with the 
Company has terminated by mutual con- 
sent and in the complete harmony that has 
characterized our association through four 
years. 


HE National Council is, of course, 

pleased that it is now in a position to 
assume publishing responsibility for its offi- 
cial journal. As the present issue indicates, 
no change in format, size, or editorial pol- 
icy is involved in the new publishing ar- 
rangements. Editorial control will continue 
to be vested in an Executive Board ap- 
pointed in part by the National Council for 
the Social Studies and in part by the Amer- 
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ican Historical Association. 

Mr. W. F. Murra, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council, becomes Managing 
Editor of Social Education and will assume 
responsibility for its business affairs, other 
than for advertising, at his Washington of- 
fice. The office of the editor will continue 
to be at Columbia University. 


"TEACHERS IN WAR TIME 


N the months which heralded our en- 
try into World War I the educational 
journals of the United States printed almost 
nothing about the relation of war to educa- 
tion and to teachers. It is an indication of 
relative alertness and maturity that in re- 
cent months writers and speakers have 
analyzed and re-analyzed the relation of 
education to the present crisis. It is neither 
accidental nor insignificant that Social Edu- 
cation should devote its editorial columns 
in these fast-moving months to considera- 
tion of the effect of international disorder 
and disaster on social studies teaching. 

Most of what has been written and said 
on the matter has dealt justifiably with war 
and education in- mass or with war and the 
school as an institution. Perhaps it is wise 
here to turn the spotlight of attention for 
a moment on ourselves as individuals, on 
the relation of the present tense situation 
to social studies teachers as persons. 

All of us who teach social studies have 
had training in the ways and vagaries of so- 
cial action; we know at least as much as the 
average person about war psychology, 
peace movements, international politics, the 
workings of censorship and propaganda, 
and the delicate balance within a social 
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organism which stifles or preserves the civil 
liberties and the democratic process. We 
know something of the psychology of the 
individual, and the importance of both 
conflict and poise to mental health and emo- 
tional balance. Most of us have had our 
education and professional experience in a 
period of painful reaction to the last war, 
a period of economic distress and of politi- 
cal change. All of us have had a measure of 
trouble and worry these last few years. 
There are some cynics and some naive ones 
among us, but we have been generally opti- 
mistic of the future, reasonably intelligent 
and confident. But now to accumulated de- 
pression worries are added those of inter- 
national disorder. The path of wisdom is 
not easy to discern. The security of the past 
seems remote indeed. 

The first problem of the individual 
teacher today, alert to what is going on, 
sincere in his devotion to the democratic 
life, anxious to avoid the worst pressures of 
emotional propaganda and to hold fast to 
the liberal and humanitarian tenets of his 
era, is that of maintaining his own sanity 
and balance. How to act so as to be wise 
today, true to his convictions and ideals, 
and unashamed of himseif a decade hence 
is his constant problem. Reconciliations of 
past ideals with present necessities and of 
pressure-group influences with personal 
convictions hold possible maladjustments, 
especially for those most sensitive to human 
needs and values. The teacher who has been 
most devoted to humanity, to peace, to the 
brotherhood of man, to the welfare of his 
individual pupils, may today be the first to 
crack under the psychological strain. 

All of us these days are in some degree 
tense within ourselves, tight with agony at 
human suffering and with unexpressed con- 
cern over what the future holds. We are all 
combatants in “the war of nerves.” Many 
of our unconsidered actions, impetuous ac- 
cusations, suspicions, and snap judgments 
are emotional releases from this internal 
conflict. It is altogether too easy for us to 
vent our own perplexities on pupils, or to 


judge pupils without considering that they 
too are subject to the same uncertainties 
and difficulties we are. Dissension and dis- 
cord within faculties is exaggerated, some- 
times hopelessly, by altercations which are 
external reactions to our own internal un- 
balances. 

Moreover, we shall all be tempted to 
blame the war situation for defects and dis- 
appointments in ourselves arising from 
other sources. Insight into our own reac- 
tions may be a sort of mental therapy, as 
insight into pupils’ reactions is a mark of 
wise teaching. Self-analysis may temper 
judgment and make living easier for all of 
us. Poise and “the calm, judicial frame of 
mind” are needed now, both for ourselves 
and for the sake of those with whom we as- 
sociate. The teacher who is impetuous and 
unbalanced in relations with colleagues or 
pupils does himself and them a grave in- 
justice. To be swept away in a sentimental 
and evangelistic fervor or to be cynically 
cold to human needs and loyalties or to be 
victimized by the counsels of despair are 
alike indications of unbalance. These are 
not the marks of the teacher whose leader- 
ship and example are sorely needed by 
young people today. 

There is reassurance for us in the reali- 
zation that we are moving within the social 
stream of history. Critical as is this age, it is 
but a phase of time. In one period we em- 
phasize one thing, as in the past we have 
often emphasized the shortcomings in our 
social structure; in another period we rec- 
tify the earlier overemphasis by stressing 
other things, as we now belatedly stress the 
advantages of the democratic way of life. 
Both emphases must be included within 
our mental picture of the world. Pacifism 
disappears as the choice becomes not simply 
a theoretical and easy choice between war 
and peace, but of total war against peace 
which is anything except total. That type 
of propaganda analysis which has cynically 
made men distrustful of the motives of all 
others is itself re-analyzed as we ponder the 
merit of loyalties, of sincere convictions, 
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and of moral stamina which draws a limit 
around abstract tolerance. Democracy as a 
way of life can not be without its disturb- 
ances; conflict when resolved is itself a part 
of cooperation; difficulties within ourselves 
may be made a step toward more mature 
personalities—toward that wise and _bal- 
anced individuality which is the mark of 
the great teacher and the pre-requisite of 
the ultimate democracy. 
Howarp E. WILSON 


Harvard University 


NEEDED: A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL STUDY 


HIS is a plea not for a philosophy of 

society, but for a philosophy of the 
study of society. The plea is concerned not 
with a philosophy of social action, but with 
a procedure for understanding social ac- 
tion. It looks not to a philosophy for and in 
life, but for and in the classroom. It is not 
a philosophy for the basis of social organi- 
zation, but for the basis for a study or- 
ganization. 

Such a philosophy may mean an exam- 
ination of culture and its evolution. It may 
require a renewed study of Descartes, 
Comte, Bagehot, and others in the efforts 
to discover laws. It may send us back again 
for observation and contemplation along 
the road civilization has traveled. It may 
require all these things as preparation, but 
those building the curriculum will need 
only the result, the philosophy. 

We may also become involved in the 
philosophy of education as we reconsider 
our purpose. We shall probably need to de- 
cide whether to train for understanding 
one’s present society so that there may be 
harmonious adjustments and satisfactions, 
or whether to train for change and improve- 
ment in that society. It may be that we shall 
conclude that just gaining understanding is 
a task big enough for elementary children, 
and that planning and guiding change may 
be too large a one for high school students. 
Who, indeed, would care to live in a world 
constructed by ’teen-old people? 


ONSIDERATION is requested, then, 

for social study, not for social studies. 
The distinction has not always been kept 
in mind by those who have been planning 
courses of study and by those who have 
been writing about them, though practice 
in curriculum making for the elementary 
grades seems often to iiave been different 
from that for the high school. In the grades, 
to be sure, the disciplines of geography, 
history, health in its various aspects, and, 
to a very limited degree, literature have all 
been recognized to greater or lesser extent. 
In the high school recognition has been 
accorded to economics, history, sociology, 
political science, literature, and to a limited 
degree—perhaps too limited—to geography. 
Elaboration and dignity of treatment have 
given them rank, respectable and accepted, 
even though scholarly exactness and com- 
prehensiveness have sometimes been absent. 

In the elementary grades, however, there 
has been no intention to develop each dis- 
cipline to a highly refined degree even 
though practice has sometimes suggested it. 
We have stopped short of that effort. We 
have been using these disciplines to bring 
acquaintance with environment and under- 
standing of certain somewhat ultimate rela- 
tions of life situations in which the pupils 
find themselves. For example, it is not in- 
tended that sociology, economics, and po- 
litical science, as such, shall be studied in 
the grades. The very nature of these sub- 
jects forbids such attempts, and happily so. 

Those advocating the elimination of all 
boundary lines separating the various sub- 
jects should, however, be logical and or- 
ganize material to carry out in full the 
theme of social study. Here is a serious task, 
and we should be willing to follow its im- 
plications. This will mean a revolution in 
point of view. A new organizing center 
must be found which must be all-determin- 
ing. Surrender must come with it. 

But this must depend upon a philosophy 
which will explain and tel! us why. It must 
tell us what laws and principles must be 
followed if we are to have a rational scheme 
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or pattern which is to be guiding. It must 
construct a system which is complete and 
satisfying. It must be more than a chapter in 
a volume; it must be a volume, perhaps 
many volumes, for there are relations and 
ramifications seen only by him who dares 
the undertaking. The product will not be a 
“Philosophy of History” but it will be 
equally monumental. 

Very few, if any, now seem to be engaged 
in this task of developing a fundamental 
philosophy. An analysis of all the articles 
appearing in Social Education beginning 
with the first volume shows but one, or two 
at most, so interested. And even then there 
appears a lack of courage to go all the way, 
or perhaps a refusal to do so. 

In The Future of the Social Studies, 
edited by James A. Michener, the same lack 
of courage, or inability, is seen. True, this 
publication deals with “Proposals for an 
Experimental Social-Studies Curriculum,” 
so that we have no right to expect any 
elaborate discussion of a philosophy in it. 
Nevertheless evidence of one running 
through the proposals should exist. 

An analysis of the articles in Social Edu- 
cation shows that we have been engaged 
for the most part in developing techniques 
of teaching, devices, and methods, all of 
which need to be developed. We need, of 
course, to know more and more about units, 
projects, integration, and fusion. The fact 
is that the teacher in service has little time 
for creation, only time for operation. Yet 
no practice can be certain of desired results 
that is not based on sound theory. If those 
in service and teaching children have no 
time for developing that theory, then others 
out of service must do the work. Otherwise 
we shall continue to drift and be confused; 
continue to toy with important things and 
to fail in accomplishments; continue to talk 
and write, and to learn nothing in the 
process. 


ERHAPS philosophy of social study is 

impossible. If so, then the sooner we 
know it the better off we shall be. But we 
should not assume its impossibility until 
we have exhausted every effort to develop 
it. Too long already we have built upon 
assumptions never tested. That is not sci- 
entific procedure. 

Sincere endeavor will lead us to one of 
two conclusions: either our efforts to re- 
shape the curriculum are correct and well 
directed, or they are incorrect and mis- 
directed. If a philosophy of social study can 
be constructed, then we should be willing, 
at least so far as the elementary grades are 
concerned, to become completely revolu- 
tionary and dare to do in full what we have 
so inconsistently and hesitatingly suggested 
in part. We should also be willing to re- 
examine the entire high school program 
in the light of its aims and purposes and 
possibilities with a view of being courage- 
ously determined to abide by the facts. 

If a philosophy of social study can not 
be constructed, then our duty is equally 
clear. We shall cease our practice in the 
elementary school of doing things at one 
time suggestive of social study and at an- 
other time things suggestive of social 
studies. And practice in the high school 
may need to be similarly modified. 

Let no one assume that this is a matter 
concerning the elementary teacher alone. 
The high school teacher will find sooner 
or later, perhaps to his sorrow and chagrin, 
that there must be continuous and con- 
sistent and evolutionary development 
throughout the whole twelve-year program. 
In any case let us have done with doubt 
and hesitation, with dual conflicting pur- 
poses, and build principles on which we 
can proceed with confidence. We shall then 
be happier, and perhaps the children also. 


a JouHN SCHWARZ 
State University 


Bowling Green, Ohio 
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The Social Studies, Patriotism, 
and Teaching Democracy 


Howard R. Anderson 








E who are members of the Na- 

tional Council are proud to be 

teachers of the social studies. We 
realize the great responsibilities which are 
ours. We cherish the democratic way of life 
and we seek to develop in youth an appre- 
ciation of the American heritage, an un- 
derstanding of democratic processes, an 
abiding loyalty to American institutions, 
and a will to work and sacrifice that this 
nation may endure. The great challenge to 
the National Council this year can be 








Are social studies teachers unpatri- 
otic? Does social studies teaching un- 
dermine democracy? We know that 
the answer to both questions is em- 
phatically “No.” We may fall short 
of our goal, but we are deeply and 
rightly disturbed that anyone in the 
American public should impute to us 
anything less than the fullest devo- 
tion to American ideals and traditions. 

In this presidential address to the 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, at Syracuse, New York, on No- 
vember 22, Dr. Anderson, an associate 
professor at Cornell University, deals 
with some of the charges recently ad- 
vanced in the American Legion Maga- 
zine—charges that have been in part 
retracted, and charges that have been 
disavowed in full by many American 
Legion members. It may be added 
that Dr. Anderson was a boy of eight- 
een when the United States entered 
the World War. He enlisted in April, 
1917, and served overseas and in the 
army of occupation. 























briefly stated: How can teachers of the so- 
cial studies best help American youth pre- 
pare themselves to live the democratic way 
of life. 

We teachers of the social studies have 
not neglected this duty. We have always 
sought to develop in youth an appreciation 
of the American heritage, an understand- 
ing of democratic processes, and an abiding 
loyalty to American institutions. But in this 
time of national emergency, when all true 
Americans are working to make our coun- 
try united and powerful, we must consider 
ways and means for achieving even more 
efficiently the great goals of American edu- 
cation. 


N any period of emergency there are 

selfish persons who put personal or 
group interest ahead of the common good. 
There are still others whose zeal for the 
common good clouds their judgment. Both 
groups are likely to be highly vocal in their 
efforts to reach and influence the public. 
If you keep these facts in mind you will 
understand why. in recent months many 
persons and groups have criticized the 
schools and have attacked teachers of the 
social studies for failing to teach democ- 
racy. 

Let us recognize the selfish motivation 
behind some of these attacks. There are in 
this country persons and interests that op- 
pose the present program of free and pub- 
lic education. Sometimes their hostility 
springs from a hearty dislike of a tax 
program based on the capacity to pay. 
Sometimes it reflects a selfish interest 
in perpetuating mass ignorance. Actually 
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there are persons and interests which do 
not want free and public education to ex- 
tend beyond the eighth grade. They argue 
that parents who wish their children to 
have more than an uncertain mastery of 
the three R’s should pay the costs of such 
schooling. It is to be feared that the trend 
in population growth and the mounting 
costs of government will tend to make an 
increasing proportion of our people sus- 
ceptible to this selfish and short-sighted 
appeal. 

If the United States stands for anything, 
it stands for equality of opportunity. It is 
fantastic to hold that such equality exists 
if poverty deprives youth of the opportu- 
nity for higher education. Granted that it 
is in the American tradition for poor boys 
to work their way through college, we 
must recognize that adequate part-time 
work opportunities do not now exist for 
youth of high school age. Quite possibly it 
would be in the public interest for high 
school youth to enjoy work experience un- 
der a program cooperatively sponsored by 
school and industry in each community. 
That, of course, is another matter. But in 
achieving this end we must reject any sug- 
gestion that a special agency should be 
created to provide work experience on a 
nation-wide basis. Such an agency inevit- 
ably would tend to compete with the pub- 
lic schools for the right to educate youth 
along other lines as well. 


CuRRENT CHARGES AGAINST Us 


OW do these random observations re- 

late to the charge made by certain 
persons and groups that the schools are 
neglecting to educate youth for democracy? 
Let me answer that question. Before any 
effort looking toward drastic curtailment 
of present educational opportunities can 
be successful, and before any rival program 
of public education can be introduced, the 
confidence of the general public in the 
competence of teachers and the character 
of the present educational program must 


be destroyed. Let us be alert to recognize 
attacks directed against teachers and the 
schools, and let us as a profession take 
pains to trace them to their source. Indif- 
ference on our part amounts to a betrayal 
of American traditions and of American 
youth. 

But there are other attacks being directed 
against the schools. I refer to attacks com- 
ing from persons and groups loyal in their 
support of free and public education. It 
sometimes happens that such persons and 
groups come to feel that the schools are 
not achieving adequately the great goals 
of education. Indeed, newspapers and pe- 
riodicals in recent months have contained 
such charges. It is a good American prac- 
tice to criticize freely our most cherished 
institutions and practices, and there is no 
reason why the schools should be exempted. 
Teachers do not fear the truth. So let us 
look for truth in the criticisms directed 
against our teaching of democracy. If the 
charges are ill-founded, let us firmly refute 
them. If we find suggestions for teaching 
democracy in an undemocratic manner, let 
us expose the folly of such craven advice. 
But let us also be alert for constructive 
suggestions that will help us redirect cur- 
ricula and methods in the interest of 
greater effectiveness of instruction. We who 
are teaching democracy must achieve the 
highest degree of success. The future of this 
country depends on our efforts. 


N this frame of mind let us ponder cer- 

tain accusations made in an article, 
“Treason in the Textbooks.’ You will find 
this article in the September issue of the 
American Legion Magazine. We teachers 
know that the American Legion has in its 
ranks a million men who love their coun- 
try and we know that this organization 
staunchly supports the cause of free and 
public education. It is precisely for these 
reasons that I wish to center your attention 
on the article in the American Legion 
Magazine. We can not afford to have our 
friends misunderstand our efforts. We and 
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they must cooperate in working toward 
common goals. 

The author of “Treason in the Text- 
books” does not limit himself to an attack 
on published material, as the title of his 
article suggests. Rather he attacks the type 
of course which consolidates “‘history, geog- 
raphy, civics and sociai science,” and states 
flatly that “these courses form a complete 
pattern of propaganda for a change in our 
political, economic and social order’’ (p. 9). 
The fused courses, so he holds, seek to ac- 
complish this revolutionary end by debunk- 
ing national heroes and casting “doubt 
upon their motives, their patriotism and 
their service to mankind,” by casting “‘as- 
persions upon our Constitution and our 
form of government” and shaping “opin- 
ions favorable to replacing them with 
socialistic control,” by condemning “the 
American system of private ownership and 
enterprise’ and forming “opinions favor- 
able to collectivism,” and by molding 
“opinions against traditional religious 
faiths and ideas of morality, as being parts 
of an outgrown system” (p. 51f). I should 
add also that in the opinion of this author 
it is proper for “college and graduate stu- 
dents to delve into controversial social and 
political theories” (p. 8) but that such 
study is not safe for high school youth. 


O you find this final statement star- 
tling? I do. In 1936, the last year for 
which I was able to obtain data, there were 
only 1,208,227 students enrolled in the 
colleges and universities of this country. 
Yet in the same year the total number of 
persons between sixteen and twenty-four 
years of age was approximately 21,000,000. 
Now most of these 21,000,000 young men 
and women either were eligible to vote in 
1936 or became eligible within a few years. 
The Empire State, for example, requires 
only that voters demonstrate a degree of 
literacy that might be expected from a per- 
son who has completed the sixth grade. We 
all know from recent experience that voters 
who take their responsibility seriously must 





reach conclusions regarding crucial and 
complicated issues. Yet if we were to carry 
out the suggestion quoted from ‘Treason 
in the Textbooks” only one person in sev- 
enteen would have had any practice in delv- 
ing “into controversial social and political 
theories.”” That is to say, only one voter 
in seventeen would have gone to college 
where this kind of delving is permitted. 

Does this author mean to imply that the 
citizens of a democracy do not need to be 
able to think critically about social prob- 
lems? Does he believe that youth can more 
effectively learn to think critically out of 
school than in school? Does he suggest that 
a sixth-grade mind can vote on social issues 
but a twelfth-grade mind should not be 
permitted to study them? Who shall think 
for those who can not think for themselves? 
Does he favor a government in which an 
elite 6 per cent think for the 94 per cent 
who are schooled to believe and obey with- 
out question? If he does, he is in complete 
agreement with Stalin, Mussolini, and 
Hitler! 


ET us examine some of the other argu- 
ments advanced by this author. Con- 
sider, for example, the charge that social 
studies courses debunk national heroes and 
cast “doubt upon their motives, their pa- 
triotism and their service to mankind.” 
Does any teacher associate the debunking 
of national heroes with social studies teach- 
ing? Perhaps I should ask if there is anyone 
in this room who does not read newspapers 
and magazines, go to the movies, or listen 
to the radio. Did all of you hear the things 
that were said about Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in the heat of the recent cam- 
paign? Have any of you had the doubtful 
privilege of viewing the cartoons which 
appear day after day on the pages of the 
Chicago Tribune? Unquestionably Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was and is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Just as surely he 
was and is a hero in the eyes of millions of 
his fellow citizens. It was not the teachers 
of social studies, the authors of social stud- 
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ies textbooks, nor even the editors of cur- 
rent-events publications used in the schools 
who questioned the motives, the patriotism, 
and the services of our President. But the 
President was “debunked.” Of course we 
who teach history know that in their day 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson also were viciously 
debunked. Nothing written about such 
great historical personages today approxi- 
mates in venom what was said about them 
while they lived. 

Without destroying freedom of speech 
and of the press, it is impossible to put a 
stop to the debunking of national heroes. 
And the boys and girls who see their heroes 
of today smeared without mercy will 
scarcely believe that the great men of an- 
other era were perfect. It is the glory of 
democracy that not even a debunked hero 
would advocate a new Sedition Act to make 
debunking impossible. That cure would be 
far worse than the ailment. If we are se- 
riously concerned about putting a stop to 
vicious and unfair debunking all we need 
to do is to teach a generation of boys and 
girls to scorn appeals to emotion and to 
demand that argumentation be kept on a 
rational plane. Such a generation of pupils 
would be capable of critical thinking. And 
let us remember that critical thinking can 
not be done in a vacuum. No one can suc- 
cessfully resist propaganda unless he knows 
so much about the problem under discus- 
sion that he can separate truth from lies. 

Clearly then, we must not only teach a 
method of inquiry but we must teach 
enough facts related to important concepts 
for pupils to be able to think constructively 
about them. And we must teach pupils to 
read widely and intelligently in order that 
their thinking about social problems may 
become increasingly effective. Were we suc- 
cessful in achieving these outcomes, cam- 
paign managers would have to change their 
tactics. An intelligent electorate would re- 
ject appeals based largely on misrepresenta- 
tion and name calling. An intelligent elec- 


torate would demand that campaigning be 
conducted on a rational rather than an 
emotional plane. Of course I am not per- 
suaded that the American electorate even 
now is not capable of making wise choices. 


EFERRING to another of the charges, 
I frankly doubt that any social studies 
teacher casts “aspersions upon our Consti- 
tution and our form of government.” 
Teachers know that no other country and 
no other form of government offer the op- 
portunities for “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” found in the United 
States. Why should we advocate “socialistic 
control,” whatever that means? Some mu- 
nicipalities own their own water and elec- 
tric plants. That is a form of socialism. 
Some teachers favor and some oppose 
municipal ownership, and the same is true 
for the general public. New York State 
maintains a number of beautiful state parks 
and the United States maintains a rather 
efficient postal service. 

To the extent that we accept these serv- 
ices we are committed to a degree of state 
socialism. But who would advocate a com- 
pletely socialistic state? Not that Soviet 
Russia is such a state, but who would ad- 
vocate that we trade our rights and liberties 
for those enjoyed by Russians? The correct 
answer to that question is easy. No Ameri- 
can who has had the chance to inform him- 
self accurately about Russia would consider 
such an exchange. In that case, why should 
we seek to prevent pupils from reading 
about Russia, or Italy, or Germany? 

Our author undoubtedly holds that the 
so-called economic interpretation of the 
framing of the Constitution casts aspersions 
upon that great document. No social stud- 
ies teacher would suggest that economic 
reasons were the sole motivation behind 
the Constitutional Convention. He would 
know too much about the history of the 
critical period which followed the Revolu- 
tionary War to make such a blunder. On 
the other hand, why should we suppress 
the fact that the framers of the Constitu- 
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tion wanted to maintain property rights? 
How many of you do not want to maintain 
property rights? Is it not perfectly natural 
and proper for any person who has prop- 
erty to want to guard it against deprecia- 
tion? Anyone who knows children also 
knows that they soon develop a strong 
appreciation of the sanctity of property 
rights. Why, therefore, should anyone sus- 
pect that they are unable to understand 
that the preservation of property rights was 
an important problem in 1787? 


HAT has just been said probably 

answers the charge that our social 
studies courses condemn “the American 
system of private ownership and enterprise” 
and form “opinions favorable to collec- 
tivism.”” One wonders whether this author 
does not really want us to suppress the fact 
that Congress has enacted certain laws re- 
stricting “the American system of private 
ownership and enterprise” in the interest 
of all the people. These regulatory laws 
are interpreted and enforced by the courts. 
Surely the discussion of abuses and their 
correction is not equivalent to condemna- 
tion of a system. 

I find it somewhat difficult to interpret 
the phrase “‘opinions favorable to collec- 
tivism.”” Labor unions are a form of col- 
lectivism. So are employers’ and manufac- 
turers’ associations. The Grange League 
Federation is a form of collectivism, as are 
credit unions, building and loan associa- 
tions, and mutual-benefit societies. For that 
matter, so is the national social-security 
program. Which of these forms of collec- 
tivism does the author disapprove? To the 
best of my knowledge not one of them was 
condemned by either major party in 1940. 
At the same time, I would not be sure that 
all of them have the full approval of each 
of you. Under the circumstances there 
seems to be no particular reason why these 
and other forms of collectivism should not 
be discussed in the schools. If, by chance, 
the author is thinking about collectivism 
in Russia, let me reassure him at once. No 


teacher of social studies would argue that 
the Russian collectives have proved effi- 
cient. We all know that scientific and large- 
scale farming exists in the United States 
under the system of private ownership. 
Why should we change? 


N many respects I find the author’s last 

accusation most objectionable because 
it is utterly false. Do any of you agree that 
our social studies courses mold “opinions 
against traditional religious faiths and 
ideas of morality, as being parts of an out- 
grown system’? This charge is presented 
without a scrap of evidence in its support. 
We teachers know that freedom of religion 
is guaranteed by the Constitution. As a 
group we believe that denominational reli- 
gious instruction has no place in the pub- 
lic schools. We ourselves worship as we 
see fit and we approve that our pupils wor- 
ship in the faith of their fathers. In a world 
where might seems to make right, where 
creature comforts are cherished more 
highly than ideals, there is a great need for 
religious faith and high morals. No pene- 
trating critic of our social order would 
accuse the schools of destroying the ideals 
of youth. Far more likely he would hold 
that youth today tend to reflect the shallow 
cynicism of their elders. 

So much for the article, “Treason in the 
Textbooks.” To put it mildly, this author 
has made sensational charges without great 
concern for buttressing them with facts. 
Many of his suggestions are ill-considered, 
and I prefer to believe that he wrote this 
article in haste. If certain suggestions rep- 
resent his considered judgment, the author 
simply must be classified as a pleader for 
an un-American and undemocratic system 
of education. Such articles as this can do 
the schools a great deal of harm among 
people who do not know what the schools 
are doing. I doubt that the men of the 
Legion accept the point of view expressed 
in this article. They have children in the 
schools and can see for themselves whether 
or not the schools teach democracy. 
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A PROGRAM FOR DEMOCRACY 


UT I do not want to limit my remarks 

to a rebuttal of charges directed 
against our patriotism and our professional 
competence. At the outset I suggested that 
we must plan ways and means for increas- 
ing the effectiveness with which we teach 
democracy. Let me state briefly some of 
the things which we as teachers need to do 
more efficiently than ever before. 

1. Selecting for special study, problems 
that relate directly to our national wel- 
fare. For example, the defense needs of 
our country, American foreign policy, cul- 
tural and economic relations with our 
American neighbors, unemployment, labor 
relations, social security, and many others. 

2. Placing special emphasis on the meth- 
ods of studying social problems. These in- 
clude extensive reading of controversial 
materials, skill in abstracting and organiz- 
ing information, ability to do inferential 
thinking and to discount propaganda, and 
skill in effectively presenting tentative con- 
clusions orally or in writing. 

3. Developing warm loyalties to the 
democratic way of life. Pupils must sense 
how slowly democratic institutions have 
evolved. They must understand what it 
means not to enjoy civil liberties. If they 
see what it is that men for centuries strug- 
gled to obtain and what it is that men today 
are fighting to maintain, they will have a 
better appreciation of the obligations rest- 
ing upon every citizen in a democracy. One 
generation must transmit the democratic 
heritage to the next. This responsibility 
commits each generation to a life of work 


and sacrifice for our country. Because the 
ideals of loyalty and sacrifice for the com- 
mon good in a democracy are the by- 
products of understanding and willing 
cooperation, their fixation is somewhat dif- 
ficult. The totalitarian states depend on the 
shortcut of dogmatic pronouncement and 
enforced cooperation to reach the same 
end. Although in a democracy emotional 
fixation must follow understanding rather 
than take its place, teachers should use 
every effort to intensify emotionally the 
convictions of youth that the democratic 
way of life, in the fullest meaning of that 
expression, represents the greatest good for 
the greatest number and must be main- 
tained whatever be the cost. 

If you agree with me, it is clear that the 
National Council must accept responsibil- 
ity and exercise leadership in the months 
and years that lie ahead. Materials of in- 
struction effectively focused on crucial 
problems must be developed. Traditional 
teaching procedures must be modified to 
provide pupils greater opportunity for de- 
veloping skill in critical thinking. Mate- 
rials, methods, and life in the schools must 
be oriented to provide pupils with a greater 
appreciation of the democratic way of life. 
Experimentation is needed to suggest ways 
in which readings, movies, singing, repro- 
duced music, and the like can be used to 
develop a feeling of solidarity. Here I have 
briefly outlined a program which involves 
research, publication, and demonstration. 
The challenge to serve our country in a 
time of national emergency must be ac- 
cepted by the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies. 











High School Seniors Study 
Their Social Agencies 


I. Howell Kane and Claude B. Kleinfelter 








HAT the adult citizens of many 
communities fail to support enthu- 
siastically the social agencies vital to 
public welfare is not strange. Their lack of 
interest may be explained in part by the 
fact that they have not been educated to 
understand the real worth of such organiza- 
tions to the community. A hospital, an 
institution for the blind, or a receiving 
home for orphan children has seemed nec- 
essary only when it has rendered known 
service to a particular individual. People 
may support those organizations with whose 
work they are familiar, but social work has 
rarely been regarded as a responsibility of 
the whole community. 

Community-chest movements have often 
been far in advance of the citizenry. An 
educational program to break down the 
preconceived ideas of adults would be dif- 
ficult to formulate and to execute. The 
real opportunity for education lies with 
the coming generation. It is possible for 
them to learn the worth of the individual 
social agencies as well as the necessity of 








We find too few opportunities for 
students to participate in community 
affairs. This report of a day’s partici- 
pation in the activities of welfare or- 
ganizations, and of the thought that 
was stimulated, comes from the chair- 
man of the social studies department 
and from one of his associates in the 
Central High School at Trenton, New 


Jersey. 




















the united effort of a community-chest 
scheme. The task rightly belongs to the 
teacher of social studies. 

How shall such an educational program 
be made to function? Shall it be merely an 
informative program presented far away 
from the actual scene of operation of these 
agencies, or shall it become a life experi- 
ence? In Trenton, where for four years a 
Community Chest has been in operation 
and where the people are just beginning, 
as in many other communities, to learn of 
the idea, the public schools have been 
carrying on a systematic program of educa- 
tion. In the elementary schools projects 
showing the need of community service 
have been used. For high school students it 
has been felt that the traditional lecture on 
the value of the chest would be insuff- 
cient, that more “doing” is needed for a 
desirable educational experience. 


TUDENTS in Trenton Central High 
School began last year to observe “Jun- 
ior Community Chest Day.’ On that day 
approximately four hundred high school 
seniors actually ““manned”’ the social agen- 
cies of the city. Observation, as well as par- 
ticipation, was utilized. About two weeks 
before the start of the project, pupils were 
selected to participate. Since the school sets 
aside one day each week when pupils may, 
within limitations and under supervision, 
determine their own program, it was pos- 
sible to conduct the work on a regular 
school day. The scheme was not arranged as 
a bit of so-called extra-curricular activity, 
but as an integral part of the class work. 


- - 
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After an explanation of the plan of work 
by the executive secretary of the Commu- 
nity Chest, each pupil was assigned to a 
particular agency, as far as possible accord- 
ing to his preference. Explanations of the 
aims and workings of each agency were 
given by the teachers. Wherever possible 
the assignment of an officer to a particular 
pupil was made in advance so that a given 
pupil would know whom he would repre- 
sent and what were his duties. 

The administrative setup of the Com- 
munity Chest was filled by a group of pu- 
pils, who represented officers and directors. 
On the day of the project these young 
people went to the central office of the 
Chest and, where possible, actually carried 
on the work of their officers. One lesson 
learned was that a clearing-house and co- 
ordinating agency prevents waste and over- 
lapping. Pupils were shown that the small 
administrative cost in relation to the total 
amount of the budget could easily be jus- 
tified. 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


A" HOUGH more than twenty agencies 
were visited, a few cases will illustrate 
the value of the project. For the Family 
Service Association, an organization de- 
voted to the adjustment of domestic dif- 
ficulties, the pupils represented the various 
officers as they conducted a meeting of the 
board of directors. At the close of the 
meeting an opportunity was presented of 
seeing at firsthand the workings of an ac- 
tual case. In the hospitals pupils were as- 
signed to represent the superintendent, 
secretary to the superintendent, house- 
keeper, supervisor of nurses, dietitian, 
laboratory technician, admission officer, 
superintendent of nurses, telephone opera- 
tor, and stock-room clerk. Those who vis- 
ited the Mount Carmel Guild, an organiza- 
tion for assistance to girls and to families 
of limited financial circumstances, observed 
how experts handle such problems. They 
saw that clothing and food are distributed 
to needy cases only after a careful check to 


avoid duplication and greediness. This in 
itself was an education. At the City Rescue 
Mission, one boy represented the super- 
intendent and others the under officers. For 
the first time these young people saw how 
this organization attempted to rebuild 
manhood rather than just offer destitute 
men a place to sleep and food to eat. Large 
groups assumed control at the YMCA, 
YWCA, Girl Scouts, and Boy Scouts. 

Pupils saw the widespread activities of 
organizations both sectarian and nonsecta- 
rian. They observed that Hebrew, Roman 
Catholic, or Protestant welfare assistance is 
not limited to those of that particular faith. 
A lesson in tolerance was taught to pupils 
who came to realize that various groups of 
different religious convictions are able to 
work together for the welfare of the whole 
community, rather than to operate on a 
competitive basis. 


STUDENT REACTIONS 


HEN the young people returned to 

school they were requested to state 
in writing the values they had received 
from the trip and to make criticisms. The 
significance of the entire project in the 
light of its objectives may be judged by a 
few selected comments here quoted: 


“I have never thought much about the importance 
of the hospital as an organization, but after the visit 
I realize how systematic and dependable it is.” 

“Having never really heard of the ‘inside work’ of 
the hospital, it was quite a revelation to me.” 

“I can now understand that the amount of money 
which they [a welfare organization] receive from the 
Chest which seemed so much before is hardly enough 
to support this institute which is certainly worth our 
support.” 

“If the people only had the chance that I had to 
visit its health institutions, they would be more ap- 
preciative and feel that hospitals are a public service 
and not to be used as a last resort.” 

“I think that the Community Chest money is not 
distributed equally. The . .. [Agency] really gets more 
money than it deserves.” (The pupil who made this 
comment then went on to criticize the amount allotted 
to one organization whose office rent she considered 
excessive. She suggested that the rent money might 
better be spent for “necessities,” adding, however, that 
“this matter should be looked into more carefully.”) 
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“My visit to .. . [the agency] to me seemed well 
worth while. I had no idea of the efficiency of this 
organization.” 


As it was not necessary for pupils to sign 
names to their statements, the overwhelm- 
ing number of favorable comments was 
most gratifying. 


OuTCOMES 


HROUGH this whole project an at- 

tempt was made to give a group of 
pupils an educational experience. They 
saw at firsthand the workings of various 
institutions and in as many cases as pos- 
sible they actually did some of the work. 
A small segment of a future generation was 
thus “indoctrinated” with practical lessons 
in sociology, in the necessity of a central 
coordinating agency to prevent duplica- 
tions in such work, in the value of a co- 
operative community endeavor, and in the 
fact that in the future more such agencies 
and larger contributions should be made 
to handle this work efficiently. This type of 
education both as to content and method 
has a definite place in an educational pro- 
gram and by nature is rightfully a part of 
an instructional program in the social 
studies. 

One of the values derived by the group 
visiting one hospital was most unexpected 
both to the pupils and to the teachers in 
charge. At this particular institution the 
friendly and sympathetic consideration ten- 
dered by the superintendent in his explana- 
tion of the work carried on not only helped 
to justify the appropriation for that work, 
but introduced at close range the work of 
a hospital superintendent. Perhaps to some 
young people this was their first acquaint- 
ance with such an officer. In any event the 
superintendent provided a little practical 
vocational education. Another enlightening 
piece of vocational information came at 
this same hospital when the superintendent 
stressed the value of the work of the tele- 
phone operator. Most pupils regarded her 
as a necessary employee, but did not realize 
her value as a contact person with the 


general public. The superintendent ex- 
plained how carefully the person is se- 
lected, and how important is the quality of 
voice. Some pupils became aware for the 
first time of possibilities of service in such 
fields and the necessity for training. 

The young citizen as a result learned to 
know his community leaders—and these 
leaders learned to know their successors. 
The schools are looked upon by a greater 
number as a real factor in community life 
now as well as tomorrow. 


INCE the more than nine hundred pu- 
pils enrolled in the senior class could 
not take part, those who participated made 
oral reports of their experiences to their 
recitation classes. Discussion followed. 
Many intelligent criticisms both favorable 
and unfavorable as to the administration 
of the social agencies of the city were made. 
Finances were of particular interest. On 
the second day thereafter the social studies 
classes of each period met in a large group 
in the auditorium and there heard a rep- 
resentative of the Community Chest give 
an explanation of its work and purpose. 
Special emphasis was placed upon the co- 
operative phases of the work, membership 
in the Chest, and the basis of various allot- 
ments to institutions as made in the budget. 
No appeal was made to pupils for a con- 
tribution. This was an educational en- 
deavor with a lager aim in mind. 

The project not only served the purpose 
of introducing to a. group of young people 
the several social institutions of their city, 
but also helped to introduce the school to 
the officers and directors of these organiza- 
tions. The splendid cooperation of these 
institutions coupled with that of the execu- 
tive secretary not only was a determining 
factor in the success of the project, but 
showed their faith in the program of the 
school. Education in this insiance had left 
the routine of the desk, library, and book 
and had come into close contact both with 
one part of the world of affairs and with 
the community surrounding the school. 
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Learning About Latin America 


Marguerite J. Burbanck 








HE average person who has done 

any thinking at all about our neigh- 

bors to the south may have some 
vague idea of what they are like, but until 
recently few secondary schools or colleges 
have provided any opportunity in the cur- 
riculum for exploration and study of Latin 
America. Yet student response to an elec- 
tive course in South American _ history 
which has been offered to juniors and sen- 
iors at the Richmond High School seems 
to indicate that most schools would find 
eager applicants for such a course. 

The main objective of our course in 
South American history is to introduce to 
high school pupils a well organized, up-to- 
date study of Mexico, the Caribbean 
Isiands, and Central and South America. 
The course also serves as a review of geog- 
raphy and of both world and North Ameri- 
can history. 

There are very few good texts in this 
field available for secondary schools. Al- 
though this has been somewhat of a 
handicap, the revised edition of Hutton 
Webster’s History of Latin America’ has 
been used at Richmond with some success. 





* Boston: Heath, 1936. 








Many schools in the Southwest and 
Far West have been offering courses 
or substantial units in Latin American 
history for some time. World events 
are influencing schools in other sec- 
tions to turn attention to our southern 
neighbors. This survey of available 
teaching methods is contributed by a 
teacher in the Richmond Senior High 
School, Richmond, Indiana. 




















Mimeographed study outlines based on the 
text are also used by the pupils. These out- 
lines include a survey of subject matter, map 
study, definitions, and identifications. 


CONTENT 


N order to ascertain what background 
the pupils have in this field, as well as 
to give them a general survey of the course, 
the work of the semester is begun with the 
Pan American Union publication Ask Me 
Another! The questions in this pamphlet 
are divided into general, history, geogra- 
phy, economics, current affairs, literature, 
arts, science, and sports. 

The first unit following this introduction 
deals with the geography of South America 
and the other Latin American countries. 
The unit begins with a survey of the chief 
geographical characteristics of each of these 
four divisions of Latin America: Mexico, 
the West Indies, Central America, and 
South America. Then a systematic compari- 
son between North and South America is 
made in respect to area, population, cli- 
mate, topography, natural resources, plants, 
and animals. References used for this unit 
are the text, globe map, individual outline 
maps, outline blackboard map, and the 
like. 

Unit II of the course is a study of the 
Indian culture groups of ancient Latin 
America: the Mayas, Aztecs, and Incas. 
Unit III deals with the European back- 
ground, both Spanish and Portuguese, of 
the exploration and settlement of the 
Americas. A short study of modern Spain is 
included here. Unit IV, entitled the “Pe- 
riod of Discovery,” is largely a review of 
American history. Colonization, racial in- 
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termixture, and life in the Spanish colonies 
are studied in Unit V. Contributions to 
our country by the Spanish are listed and 
discussed in this connection. The pupils 
who have studied Spanish usually con- 
tribute much helpful information here. 
How the Spanish colonies became inde- 
pendent of the mother country is the sub- 
ject of Unit VI. 

Throughout the semester each pupil is 
expected to become an authority on a Latin 
American country of his own choice by 
collecting current materials and keeping 
posted on current events. In Units VII, 
VIII, and IX, which deal with the govern- 
ments of South America, Central America, 
and the West Indies, each pupil who has 
chosen a country in one of these divisions 
reports on the government. 

Unit X treats of “Life in Latin America 
Today” and includes such topics as people 
and their problems, European interest, eco- 
nomic problems, transportation, financial 
problems, religion, marriage, education, 
and fine arts. 

The last unit is devoted to a study of 
relations between the United States and 
Latin America, and includes a study of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Pan American 
Union, and Pan American conferences. 


MATERIALS 


ATERIALS published by the Pan 

American Union are used exten- 
sively as supplementary aids, especially the 
series of pamphlets issued each year to 
help in the observance of Pan American 
Day. The following have been found excel- 
lent for this course. 


1. The United States and Latin America by William 
Manger. A survey of relations between Latin American 
countries and the United States, recognition policy, 
intervention, Monroe Doctrine. 

2. The Americas: A Panoramic View. An illustrated 
new booklet containing information of geographical 
features, political institutions, products and industries, 
transportation, education, and cultural developments. 

3. A Primer of Pan Americanism by Sister Mary St. 
Patrick McConville. 

4. Inter-American Highlights, 1890-1940 by William 


Manger. Illustrated booklet summarizing all conferences 
from 18go. 

5. Pan American Conferences by William Manger. 

6. Pan American Union and Pan American Confer- 
ences by L. S. Rowe. Illustrated booklet showing the 
director of the Union, parts of the building and its 
publications. 

7. The Peace Machinery of the American Continent 
by William Sanders. 

8. The Meaning of Pan American Day, Its Origin 
and Significance. 

g. Program Suggestions for Pan American Day. Mu- 
sic, plays, pageants, and displays. Summaries of what 
some schools have done in observing Pan American 
Day. Also available is Program Suggestions for Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

10. Tit for Tat by David Goldberg, a playlet. 

11. Christ of the Andes. Project worked out by a 
school in North Bergen, New Jersey. 

12. Fiesta Panamericana. Based on the original pres- 
entation at the National Sylvan Theatre, Washington, 
D.C., 1936. 

1g. Sources for Latin-American Music. A bibliogra- 
phy of sheet music, band and orchestra arrangements. 

14. Sheet Music, Excerpts from the National An- 
thems of the Twenty-one American Republics. 

15. Flags and Coats of Arms of the Latin American 
Republics. A description of the flags with some his- 
torical background. 

16. The Declaration of Lima. A poster for disp!ay 
purposes. 

17. Skiing in Chile. Published by the Travel Division 
of the Pan American Union. 

18. Cross-Word Puzzle: Fifty-Two Latin American 
Ports. 

1g. Ask Me Another! by Rogelio E. Alfaro. Quiz 
questions. 

20. Commercial Pan America. A Monthly Review of 
Commerce and Finance, Commercial Policy and the 
Lima Conference, February, 1939. 

21. Announcement of radio scripts on Latin America 
for local radio stations. There are two series offered in 
radio scripts: thirty-minute scripts called “Brave New 
World” and fifteen-minute scripts called “Pan America 
Calling.” 

22. A Syllabus for the Teaching of Latin American 
History in the High Schools (mimeographed) by A. Cur- 
tis Wilgus. An eight-unit course outline with refer- 
ences, map exercises, and study questions. 


ATERIALS from numerous other 
sources are also available. The 
Rotarian published articles all year on Rio 
de Janeiro and Havana. Travel folders 
issued by South American countries, or by 
railroads, steamship companies, or airlines 
offer much colorful illustrative material. 
These are particularly valuable since they 
are kept up to date and can be obtained 
without cost. 
We have made use of (1) a booklet on 
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Mexico from the Cuba Mail Line; (2) bul- 
letins of the Panama Tourist Bureau; (3) 
a brief guide to San Juan, put out by the 
Institute of Tourism; (4) Grace Line bul- 
letins; (5) Furness Prince Line bulletins; 
(6) a description of the Carnival Ponce de 
Leon, by the Institute of Tourism; (7) a 
descriptive booklet on Nicaragua, by the 
Nicaraguan Junta Nacional de Turismo; 
(8) colorful folders on Cuba, issued by the 
International Sightseeing Company; (9) a 
bulletin on Peru, published by the Peru- 
vian Comision Central de Propaganda; 
(10) a pamphlet on Jamaica distributed by 
the Tourist Trade Development Board; 
(11) a pamphlet on the banana industry, 
put out by the United Fruit Company; (12) 
a discussion of coffee and the coffee-grow- 
ing countries of South America, by the 
American Can Company; (13) an illus- 
trated booklet on Mexico, issued by the 
National Railways of Mexico. 

From time to time appear informative 
articles on Latin America in such publica- 
tions as National Geographic Magazine, 
Geographic News Bulletins, Life, Uur 
Times, American Observer, Every Week, 
New York Times, Scholastic, Time, and 
local daily papers. A clipping file of such 
material can become very extensive in a 
surprisingly short time. 


ILMS and slides are always helpful in 

teaching about far away places and peo- 
ples. Our state university is most helpful 
with its many available films on all parts of 
Latin America. There are many other dis- 
tributors, however. The Foreign Commerce 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in its 1940 National 
Foreign Trade Week Bulletin, April 12, 
listed such films as Good Neighbors, United 
States Film Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.; Panama Canal, General 
Electric Company; and About Bananas, 
United Fruit Company. The Grace Line 
lists eight nlms about South America avail- 
able for classroom use; address 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


PRIL 14 is Pan American Day. Each 
year the classes in South American 
history make a special observance of this 
day. In 1939 the South American history 
classes prepared an exhibit of materials in 
the classroom for the inspection of all so- 
cial studies classes in the school. Pupils 
wrote the invitations of all social studies 
classes and collected and arranged the mate- 
rials used. The Girl Reserves Club of the 
school had taken a tour to Washington the 
week before, so we obtained much mate- 
rial at that time from the Pan American 
Union. Many travel pamphlets and actual 
products of South America, such as coffee, 
bananas, rubber, cocoa, and oil were dis- 
played. Some pupils had objects sent to 
them by friends in South America, which 
they also contributed to the exhibit. A set 
of the flags of the twenty-one American 
republics which the school purchased sev- 
eral years ago from Annin and Company, 
85 Fifth Avenue, New York City, were 
kept on display around the room. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


N annotated bibliography of works per- 
taining to South America, available 

in the local library, school library, and 
classroom, was prepared for the group by 
the teacher. Some of the books especially 
recommended for high school reading are: 


Bowman, H., and Dickinson, S. Westward from Rio. 
Chicago: Willett Clark, 1936. 

Carr, K. C, South American Primer. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1939. 

Childers, J. S. Sailing South American Skies. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1936. 

Dickey, H. S. My Jungle Book. Boston: Little Brown, 
1932. 

MacDonald, Norman. The Orchid Hunters. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 

Matschat, Cecile. Seven Grass Huts. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1939. 

Miller, Max. Mexico Around Me. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1937. 

Morley, Christopher. Hasta la Vista. New York: Double- 
day Doran, 1935. 

Terry, T. P. Terry’s Guide to Mexico. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1935. 

Waugh, Evelyn. Ninety-two Days. London: Duckworth, 
1934- 

Ybarra, T. R. America Faces South. New York: Dodd 
Mead, 1939. 
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The Technique of the Field Trip 


L. W. Kindred and O. W. Stephenson 








IELD trips have come to be recog- 

nized in many schools as an integral 

part of the instructional program. 
This recognition is based on the rich edu- 
cational experiences which pupils have in 
planning, executing, and synthesizing the 
results of such trips. But to perform these 
activities well, the guidance of a teacher 
skilled in a special technique is required. 
It is this technique which the writers wish 
to describe. 

Those who have experimented exten- 
sively with field trips are convinced that 
through them many of che more important 
purposes in teaching can be achieved. 
Where pupils feel a genuine need for utiliz- 
ing resources outside of the school, and the 
planning and management of a trip are 
left largely to them, the project will pro- 
vide an excellent venture in democratic, 
cooperative living. 

Nor is this all. To make the proper ar- 
rangements with the person in charge of 
the place to be visited will improve the 
school’s public relations and, in turn, give 
him a better appreciation of modern edu- 
cational methods. Then, too, for pupils to 








Direct observation is increasingly 
valued for its learning advantages. 
The authors of these specific sugges- 
tions for increasing the effectiveness 
of trips are, respectively, an assistant 
professor of secondary education, 
Temple University, and an associate 
professor of the teaching of history 
in the University of Michigan, and 
head of the social studies department 
of the University High School. 




















leave the classroom and go on such an ex- 
pedition is to enlarge their concept of the 
school, cause them to look upon the com- 
munity as a laboratory where truth may 
be discovered and where they will see that 
not all learning is to be found between the 
covers of books. Moreover, a field trip gives 
them opportunity to develop ability in ob- 
servation, to do some scientific thinking, 
and to make valid deductions from the evi- 
dence of things heard and seen. They are 
brought into contact with reality, their 
imaginations are stimulated by the con- 
crete, and the things they have read and 
thought about in their classroom become 
more vivid. The discussions they carry on, 
the writing they do, the dramatizations they 
engage in, and the many other activities 
they perform, which are incidental to the 
undertaking, provide worth-while experi- 
ences and self-expression and contribute 
much to the values already named. 


PREPARATIONS 


HE extent of the educational returns 

resulting from a field trip will depend 
upon four principal things: (1) the pre- 
liminary arrangements; (2) the care taken 
in the teacher-pupil planning; (3) the pro- 
cedure followed during its progress; and 
(4) the terminating activities which bring 
the project to a close. Each one of these 
considerations must be fully satisfied if the 
trip is to be a success. 

The preliminary arrangements should 
be completed a week or more before the 
teacher-pupil planning in class is begun. 
First among these is talking over the proj- 
ect with the principal or other administra- 
tive school authority to whom the teacher 
and pupils are immediately responsible. 
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The purposes of the trip should be made 
plain to him, which pupils are to go, what 
classes they will miss, the need of notifying 
and making proper adjustments with the 
other teachers concerned, the time of de- 
parture from the building, the method of 
transportation, the cost of the trip and how 
it will be met, the route to be followed 
both going and coming, and the time of 
arrival back at the building. Other factors 
may also enter as a basis upon which per- 
mission to take the trip is granted by the 
principal. 

Having obtained this permission, class 
preparation for the trip should not begin 
until there is a recognized need on the part 
of pupils to utilize resources in the com- 
munity. This need should be followed by 
a thorough discussion of the purposes to be 
accomplished by the trip and the appoint- 
ment of a student committee on arrange- 
ments. 

This committee and the classroom 
teacher should secure a personal interview 
with the person in charge of the place to 
be visited so that the purposes of the trip 
may be explained. It has been found that 
most business executives and public offi- 
cials are willing to cooperate when the pur- 
poses of the visit are clear and the impres- 
sion is created that pupils will be there for 
serious study. During the interview, atten- 
tion should also be given by the committee 
to details for handling the group, the na- 
ture of the available resources, the time of 
the visit, and the provision for a guide or 
director. 


HEN the right to visit a place has 

been granted, the teacher and the 
committee should then go over the ground 
with the person who will subsequently di- 
rect the class during the progress of the 
trip. Since the director does not know what 
the class has been studying, or exactly what 
will be expected of him, the teacher should 
describe the work they have been doing 
and ask him to talk about and show the 
pupils things closely related to their work. 


As the group goes along in this preliminary 
survey, they can decide on the objects, 
processes, conditions, and so forth, which 
deserve special attention and require ex- 
planations. 

If the director has had little experience 
in talking to boys and girls of school age, 
it is well to suggest that he talk slowly, 
loud enough for all to hear, and in simple, 
non-technical language. He should be re- 
quested to stop on occasion to answer ques- 
tions, list new words, and make illustrative 
drawings on question-blanks they will 
carry. 

He should know that these question- 
blanks will contain two types of questions. 
The pupils will work out the first type un- 
der the guidance of the teacher, the ques- 
tions to be based on their study and 
reading; and the teacher and her commit- 
tee will formulate the second type, the 
questions to be based on what they are 
seeing in their preparatory survey and on 
what the director is telling them. He will 
appreciate what will be expected of him 
on learning that a copy of the question- 
blank will be put in his hands a day or two 
before the pupils come, and that the se- 
quence of the questions will anticipate the 
order of the things he talks about and 
which the pupils will see. This procedure 
will assure a welcome and suitable direc- 
tion during the trip. 


HE next step is to secure the permis- 

sion of parents before children are 
taken on a field trip. Parents have a right 
to know at all times where their children 
are and whether their interests and welfare 
are being promoted. They should under- 
stand that the trip will not be a mere 
excursion, but a valuable educational ex- 
perience. They must be assured that the 
lives and health of the boys and girls will 
be protected; that the cost will be small 
in proportion to the benefits to be derived; 
and that competent, responsible persons 
will be in charge. Permission may be sought 
by form letter, by direct conversational con- 
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tact, or best of all, by having each pupil 
discuss the proposal with his parents and 
bring back written permission to go. 

After the teacher has received the per- 
mission of his superior, has made the nec- 
essary arrangements with the person in 
charge of the place to be visited, and has 
received the assent of the parents, the plan- 
ning in the classroom can begin. It is un- 
wise to begin this planning much before 
these matters are disposed of since disap- 
pointment may come later on when, for 
one reason or another, it proves that the 
trip can not be taken. 

The main purpose of the teacher-pupil 
planning is to work out the details per- 
taining to the project. Several important 
essentials should be attended to if the plan- 
ning is to be adequate: building up the 
pupils’ background so the experience will 
be as enjoyable and meani.igful as possible; 
deciding on questions of conduct going and 
returning and at the place to be visited; 
discussing the advantages arising from the 
use of a question-blank; devising this blank 
and the directions for-its-use; listing the 
materials each pupil should take making 
sure everyone knows when and where the 
trip is to begin; and, the method of con- 
veyance. 


HE background for understanding and 
appreciating what will be said and seen 

on a field trip can be built up by means 
of the same methods employed to build 
up a background to serve any other worthy 
classroom purpose. The material in text- 
books and in related references should be 
studied and discussed, special reports and 
travel talks should be given, various kinds 
of visual aids should be presented, bul- 
letin board and other exhibits should be 
arranged, new words should be learned, 
and compositions of various kinds should 
be written in which these words are used. 
It is not difficult to get pupils to take 

a stand against unbecoming conduct dur- 
ing the progress of a field trip, but it is 
hard at times for them to live up to their 


decision. Nevertheless, questions of con- 
duct should be discussed with them and the 
proper attitude toward it developed. If 
skilfully led, they will agree that they 
should be courteous, considerate, and at 
all times respectful of the property and 
rights of others. They will agree, too, that 
they should keep with the teacher, refrain 
from running, take necessary precautions 
in places of danger—especially when cross- 
ing streets, respect such signs as “Keep 
Out,” and “Silence,” let the director lead 
when their destination is reached, listen 
attentively while he is speaking, raise a 
hand before asking a question, handle 
nothing without first obtaining permission, 
and give the director a vote of thanks be- 
fore coming away. 


QUESTION FoRMS 


ARIOUS advantages arise from the 

use of a question-blank. It helps each 
one resist distractions and keep his mind 
on what the director says and what he 
shows; keeps everyone busy writing answers 
to the questions, listing new words, and 
making illustrative sketches; obviates dis- 
ciplinary action; makes a permanent rec- 
ord of the visit; and, when completely filled 
out, contains valuable material for use in 
review. 

A well devised question-blank will not 
only serve these purposes but others quite 
as important. Some of these are implied in 
our discussion of the arrangements the 
teacher and his committee make in their 
preliminary survey, but they can be stated 
more directly in connection with the com- 
ponent parts of such a blank. One part 
should be made up of questions the pupils 
themselves compose. The answers to these 
questions and those supplied by the teacher 
and his committee can not be found in any 
of the material regularly studied by the 
class, but can be obtained only from the 
explanations of the director and from the 
pupils’ own observations. Thus, one pur- 
pose in preparing the blank is to give them 
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experience in divining answers from things 
heard and seen. 

As has been suggested, spaces should be 
left for appropriate illustrative sketches, 
significant new words, various compositions 
in which these words are used, and for a 
list of related fictional and non-fictional 
readings. By making the sketches the pupils 
will get practice in graphic representation; 
the acquisition of new words will enlarge 
their vocabularies; the descriptions, dialogs, 
essays and other compositions will increase 
their power of written expression; and 
making the list of related fictional and non- 
fictional readings will motivate library 
work and further study. The task of or- 
ganizing and editing the question-blank 
can be delegated to a special committee of 
the class, the teacher acting in the capacity 
of adviser. 


NX adviser, the teacher can bring to the 
attention of the boys and girls several 
factors which should be taken into account 
before the final form of the question-blank 
is made up. In the first place, they should 
see that the time it will require to fill out 
the blank should coincide with the time to 
be spent at the place to be visited and that 
this, in turn, will depend upon what there 
is to see, its value for their purposes, and 
how long the pupils will be there. They 
should see, also, that each question should 
be definitely related to the things about 
which the class has been studying and of 
interest to everyone. Finally, they should 
be instructed to suit the wording to the 
grade level of the class and should edit the 
questions in such a way as to provide for 
differences in ability, making some of them 
relatively easy and the others more difficult 
to answer. When the blank is in final form, 
directions for using it can be written. 

Since the teacher has seen to it that the 
sequence of the questions is the same as the 
things the pupils will see, and since he 
knows best what they are to do with the 
blanks, he should compose some such direc- 
tions as these: 
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1. The explanations which the person who directs 
our visit will make and the things he will show us will 
answer either directly or indirectly the questions writ- 
ten below, and in the order in which they are given 
here. Answer each question as you come to it, using 
the lines just beneath the question for your answer. 
If you can not answer a question, pass on to the next 
one in order and at the next meeting of our class we 
will help you with the answer to the one you missed. 

2. In the spaces reserved for them, make light illus- 
trative sketches of some of the things which interest 
you most. 

g. Under the heading, “New Words,” list any new 
words you hear or see on this visit. 

4. If you would like to ask the director a question, 
wait until he makes a stop in his explanations and then 
attract his attention by raising your hand. 


When the question-blank and directions 
have been mimeographed and bound to- 
gether they should be distributed and gone 
over in class the day before the trip is to be 
taken. To do this will clear up uncertain- 
ties as to what is to be done and how, and 
it will forestall excuses which some might 
make for not having followed the direc- 
tions. When this work has been done the 
question-blanks should be collected and re- 
distributed after the pupils arrive at the 
place they are to visit. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


HILE the teacher-pupil planning ‘is 

in progress, or soon after it has been 
completed, the question of transportation 
should be settled. If the school has its own 
bus and a dependable driver, the question 
of transportation is easily solved. But if it 
has no such vehicle, possibly a bonded, 
licensed-for-hire conveyance could be pro- 
cured and the cost pro-rated among those 
who take the trip. As a last resort, recourse 
to privately owned cars can be had. If this 
is done, a responsible adult, preferably a 
parent, should accompany the pupils in 
each car, but in no case should a vehicle 
be used that is not mechartically sound and 
completely covered by insurance. Both 
going and returning the cars should keep 
as close together as traffic conditions and 
conditions of safety permit, and the teacher 
should ride in the last car of the procession. 
It might be observed, in passing, that 
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the presence of a few parents during cer- 
tain types of trips has a salutary effect on 
the conduct and purposiveness of some of 
the pupils, and that the adults derive quite 
as much pleasure and profit from the proj- 
ect as do the boys and girls themselves. 


TERMINATING ACTIVITIES 


HE terminating activities undertaken 

on the return to the classroom will 
serve three principal purposes: (1) synthe- 
size the results of the trip; (2) motivate new 
work; and (3) bring the experiences to a 
satisfactory conclusion. To accomplish the 
first of these, the teacher should go over 
the blanks, taking up the questions in order 
and making sure that every pupil has an 
acceptable answer to each question. Those 
who have good answers can read them 
aloud so that those who have no answers to 
certain questions can get what they missed, 
and those whose answers are poor can im- 
prove on what they have written. When 
the answers have all been completed, the 
pencil sketches can be touched up or re- 
drawn, the new words can be learned, and 
a discussion held in which the things heard 
and seen on the trip are related to the 


things the pupils have been studying in 
their regular class work. 

The motivation of new work is fairly 
easy while the memory of the trip is still 
fresh. This work may be in the form of 
preparing special reports on the fictional 
and non-fictional readings already listed, 
adding to the exhibits previously arranged, 
preparing appropriate dramatizations, writ- 
ing new compositions including a report of 
the project for the school paper, making 
out a test to cover their experiences, and 
writing a letter of thanks to the person who 
acted as director at the place visited. ‘These 
activities or similar ones will bring the trip 
to a successful termination. 

The technique of the field trip can be 
modified to meet the needs of pupils in 
almost any community and of any grade 
level. For the earlier elementary grades 
the preparation of the question-blank and 
some of the other activities would, of 
course, have to be omitted, but with slight 
adaptation most of the other suggestions 
could be followed. If the field trip is care- 
fully planned and executed along the lines 
indicated, and if the results are properly 
synthesized, the pupils will enjoy a rich 
educational experience. 





In order to get a picture of the physical evidences of the social life of our 
community I drove up and down the streets noting every manifestation of 
human life—the church, the park, the athletic field, the school, retail stores, 
factories, railroad and street car tracks, telephone lines, extent and kinds 
of traffic, signboards, and even ‘“‘No dumping” signs. . . . Since I knew very 
little concerning the industrial life of the community, I -visited the retail 
stores to learn something about their business organization, methods of buy- 
ing, advertising procedures, forms of governmental control under which they 
operate, the mechanical devices they use, the qualifications of the people 
who work for them. From the wholesalers and distributors I learned some 


of the complexity of transportation problems. . 


.. At the manufacturing 


plants I gained information concerning raw materials, labor conditions, 
markets (in the neighboring states for the most part, although some are 
world wide). . . . Altogether I talked with managers of factories, office 
clerks, factory workers, storekeepers, delivery boys, truck men, street-car 
conductors, street workers, barbers, tailors, pharmacists, and many more. 
Never in my life have I learned so much in an equal length of time. (Fay 
Rogers, “Community Study in the Elementary Grades,” Ninth Yearbook, 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1938, pp. 51-52) 














Pictures in Social Studies Teaching 


Leland S. March 








HE social studies teacher who is in- 

terested in presenting important 

facts in an unforgettable manner 
may profitably consider the use of pic- 
tures as aids possessing untold power of 
instruction. The tremendous circulation of 
cae tabloid newspapers and the so-called 
“picture magazines,’ such as Life, Look, 
Pic, and a host of others is ample evidence 
that the present crop of America’s school 
population is ““eye-minded,” “‘picture-con- 
scious,” and accustomed to learning its 
news, both good and bad, by visual meth- 
ods. 

Simply because a picture is interesting 
and attracts the student’s attention, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean that it has 
true educational value. Other characteris- 
tics must also be considered. Cartoons and 
three classifications of historical pictures 
seem clearly to have real value. 

The Cartoon. The power of a well con- 
ceived and passably drawn cartoon to tell 
a story, sell an idea, praise or ridicule a 
governmental policy and its probable effect 
places it in the lead as the most valuable 
type of picture. The influence of Thomas 
Nast’s series of cartoons against the notori- 
ous Tweed Ring in New York is a well 
known instance. It is possible to build up 
a collection for recent times, but many 
older cartoons that would have high teach- 








All of us know that pictures are 
invaluable in our teaching. We also 
know that organizing and using a col- 
lection presents practical difficulties. 
These suggestions come from a teacher 
in the Roosevelt School at Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 




















ing value are not available, though a few 
have been reproduced in textbooks and 
other secondary works.’ 

Historic Characters, events, and Scenes. 
Pictures of world leaders showing such per- 
sonal character traits as Washington’s calm 
determination or Lincoln’s sympathetic na- 
ture, to mention only two men, will per- 
haps aid students in understanding why 
they pursued certain policies. Analysis of 
the typical photographs of the current Eu- 
ropean dictators may clarify much of the 
present unpleasantness abroad. 

The signing of important treaties and 
historic documents such as Magna Carta, 
the Mayflower Compact, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence furnish pictures valu- 
able as introductions to discussions. Since 
pictures of battles are usually misleading 
in showing only the glory and none of the 
horror and suffering of war, we have come 
in recent years to believe that they might 
as well be omitted, or at least not be 
stressed. 

Pictures of the original scenes of historic 
events are quite easily obtainable during 
summer travel in America, if teachers wish 
to take their own. Also, copies of pictures 
of important sites over the rest of the world 
can be purchased reasonably. 

Social Customs During Different Periods 
of History. A picture of a stately minuet, a 
trial by combat or ordeal, or a Puritan 
virago wearing a bridle to keep her mouth 
closed, will teach and impress a class more 
in a few seconds, than a long verbal de- 
scription of the custom without the pic- 





*For further discussion see M. Hall, “The Use of 
the Cartoon in the History Course,” Historical Outlook, 
October, 1931, and L. F. Shaffer, Children’s Interpreta- 
tion of Cartoons (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930). 
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ture. If your dramatic society presents any 
plays in which early customs are depicted, 
photograph some of the scenes to preserve 
them for future classes. 

Dress, Household Furnishings, and Do- 
mestic Life. More and more we are realiz- 
ing the necessity of knowing how people 
lived at home to understand why they 
passed their days tranquilly, or why they 
revolted or fled the country as the case 
might be. A series of authentic pictures of 
the domestic life of the peasants and others 
of the Third Estate of France, compared 
with a series showing the glittering extrava- 
gance of the court of Louis XVI, give a 
clearer understanding of the bitterness and 
bloodiness of the French Revolution. Pic- 
tures of life in a pioneer cabin, its meager 
furnishings and economical arrangement 
will give a better understanding of the rug- 
gedness of character so well developed by 
hardships. There may, of course, be some 
danger of oversimplification. 


SOURCES OF PICTURES 


HE sources of suitable pictures are va- 
ried, but the question of expense arises 
immediately. The amount of money avail- 
able will automatically limit the number 
which can be purchased. Fortunately it is 
unnecessary to buy all which have value. 
In fact, the best are often obtained free. 
Cartoons may be obtained by stimulating 
your class to draw them. Pool the ideas of 
the whole class in a free discussion and 
have the students sketch their ideas roughly 
on the board, or do it yourself. Naturally, 
the students having the most artistic ability 
will make the best drawings, but often a 
boy who can draw only “stick figures” will 
have the best idea. Pair him with the class 
artist and give both credit for the result.? 
Cooperation with the art department 
will pay dividends. The social studies 





?See Leland S. March, “Pupil-Made Lantern Slides 
in the Social Studies,” Social Education, December, 193g, 
and Daniel S. Knowlton, Making History Graphic (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1925). 


teacher can stimulate student ideas for car- 
toons, while the art teacher is best able to 
guide pupils in expressing ideas graph- 
ically. A cartoon, well drawn and water- 
colored in art class, or after school under 
the supervision of the art teacher will gen- 
erally be so far superior to a student’s un- 
guided efforts that this cooperation is in- 
valuable. If arrangements can be made for 
a whole class to work on their cartoons dur- 
ing their art period, so much the better. 
Naturally, they should be given credit in 
both social studies and art for whatever 
they actually accomplish in this project. 

Research with hundreds of students and 
their reactions to black and white pictures 
and cartoons, and colored pictures and car- 
toons, points unquestionably to the advan- 
tages of using natural coloring to secure 
the more effective teaching device. 

Flat pictures may be obtained by cutting 
up old copies of the National Geographic,’ 
Sunday papers, calendars, picture maga- 
zines, such as Life, Look, and others. Ad- 
vertisements in magazines are another good 
source. Such pictures should be pasted on 
cardboard and arranged in homogeneous 
sets. Pupils will often contribute for a class 
or school collection. Several teachers work- 
ing together can compile a school collec- 
tion, and number and catalog the pictures. 
If the pictures are placed in large folders, 
envelopes, or boxes, they can be used 
throughout a whole building year after 
year. The expense is negligible. 

Informative classroom picture series are 
published by many companies.* They are 





* These may be obtained from the National Geo- 
graphic Society, School Service Division, at one dollar 
for ten copies, postpaid. Color sheets in units of four 
to sixteen sheets from this magazine may also be ob- 
tained at go cents for forty-eight sheets, or 50 cents 
for ninety-six sheets, postpaid. 

“These include American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Columbus Avenue at 77th Street, New York; Art 
Education Press, 424 Madison Avenue, New York; Art 
Extension Society, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York; Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Handbooks, 60c); 
British Museum, London, England; George P. Brown 
and Co., 38 Lovett Street, Beverly, Massachusetts; F. E. 
Compton and Co., 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
Copley Prints, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston; Creative 
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especially valuable for showing social cus- 
toms—for such topics as dress in early 
America, life in medieval times, life of the 
Indians, colonial life, and pioneer life. 

Photographs have an authenticity lack- 
ing in other types of pictures. A photo- 
graph, or a lantern slide made from a 
negative, taken personally by the teacher 
while at Niagara Falls, Fort Ticonderoga, 
Valley Forge, or Bunker Hill seems to at- 
tract and hold the student’s interest far 
more than one painted or photographed by 
a professional.’ Also, the teacher is able 
to add interesting details observed person- 
ally which increase the interest of the class, 
and likewise add to the value of the picture 
as a teaching device. 

If the teacher is not an experienced 
photographer, the school camera club can 
be induced to photograph exhibits of his- 
torical value in nearby museums. They can 
copy pictures from books not accessible to 
the whole class, cartoons from bound copies 
of old newspapers and magazines, as well 
as pictures too valuable to bring into class. 
The camera club can print these on lantern 
slides thereby making them available to 
the whole school. To have this done com- 
mercially is prohibitively expensive. If 
done by the teacher or the camera club, 
the cost is materially lessened. 

The film slide, Picturol, and commer- 
cially made lantern slide are valuable teach- 
ing material but comparatively expensive 
when placed beside the materials discussed 
above. It is, however, no longer necessary 
to purchase slides in sets; leading com- 





Educational Society, Mankato, Minnesota; Denoyer 
Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago; Elson 
Art Publishing Co., Belmont, Massachusetts; Hassidey 
Historic Photograph Co., 8 Beacon Street, Boston; In- 
formative Classroom Picture Association, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Longman’s Historical Illustrations, Long- 
mans, Green, New York; McKinley Publishing Co., 
1021 Filbert Street, Philadelphia; Milton Bradley Co., 
127 Clarendon Street, Boston; National Geographic 
Magazine, 15th and M Streets, N.W., Washington; 
A. J. Nystrom and Co., 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago; 
Palmer Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston; and University 
Prints Co., Newton, Massachusetts. 

*See W. H. Hartley, “Sight and Sound in the Social 
Studies,” Social Education, May, 1940, p. 363. 


panies now permit purchase of any single 
slide. 

Motion pictures have a great advantage 
over still pictures of any kind for depicting 
action or a sequence of events. However, 
the cost is considerably more. The author 
has taken moving pictures of such scenes 
or subjects as a boat going through a 
lock on the New York State Barge Canal 
(“Old Erie Canal’), a reaper in action on 
a farm, scenes on a dairy farm, types of 
transportation, Niagara Falls, and the effect 
of frost and running water as erosion agents 
as illustrated in Ausable Chasm. On the 
other hand, a movie merely depicting his- 
toric scenes, landscapes and monuments 
hardly has any more educational value than 
a large picture or lantern slide of the same 
thing. 


PRESENTING THE PICTURES IN CLASS 


O picture provides its full teaching 
value unless presented at the appro- 
priate time. Merely showing pictures to the 
class may even be a waste of time. Also, 
there is a definite limit to the number of 
pictures which any particular class can ab- 
sorb profitably in one class period. The 
individual teacher can best decide for his 
own class. 

In the experience of the author, the same 
picture will often cause different classes to 
react in quite diverse ways. Another factor 
to take into account is interest span. This 
will vary from twenty seconds to several 
minutes according to the picture and the 
group observing it. It might be called a 
cardinal rule always to change the picture 
just before the majority of the class have 
seen enough of it. Never try to hold class 
interest on a picture after the least sign of 
lagging attention appears. If need be, use 
the picture again later, but do not over- 
strain that interest span. The type of pic- 
ture, size, value in money, and number to 
be presented all influence the manner of 
presentation. 

One of the simplest methods, if the pic- 
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tures are small, inexpensive, and numerous 
is to circulate them around the class. Flat 
pictures cut from magazines, calendars, and 
the like, and mounted on cardboard can be 
used effectively this way. When they have 
made the complete round of the class, start 
a discussion on facts observed. It will pay 
the teacher to know each set of pictures 
thoroughly, and even have a set of notes 
or questions based on them to guide the 
discussion. One effective method is to ask 
the class to write the numbers of the pic- 
tures down the side of a sheet of notebook 
paper and then check opposite each num- 
ber the salient fact brought out in the cor- 
responding picture. 

Another technique is to write a few 
“springboard” questions on the blackboard 
and let the class find the answers in the 
pictures. It is worth while to include facts 
from each set of pictures in the next quiz. 
Keep the pictures moving quite rapidly or 
some students with unusually short interest 
spans will start craning their necks to see 
what their neighbors have. 

Pictures to be exhibited singly before the 
class must be large and clear enough for 
everyone to see easily. If you are in doubt 
about any picture or set, hang it on the 
front wall when the classroom is vacant and 
sit where your most distant student will 
probably be. A little practice and experi- 
ence will demonstrate the size which can 
be used most effectively before your classes. 

This technique has the advantage of cen- 
tering the thoughts of the entire class on 
one idea simultaneously, and eliminates the 
need of recall, as when the pictures are 
viewed singly by the individual members. 
Again, notes should be taken on the im- 
portant facts in each picture. If a picture 
has nothing worth recording and remem- 
bering, it is not worth showing. 

Pictures which have a particularly im- 
portant lesson, cartoons of special merit, 
and charts and maps which take time to 
digest belong on the bulletin board. This 
allows time for additional study by pupils 
especially interested, but is not a sure way 


of getting all the class to observe them. 
Taking notes on the various bulletin-board 
exhibits and including the facts taught by 
this medium in your frequent quizzes will 
stimulate keen observation. 

One cardinal rule is, “keep it up to 
date.”” Do not leave material about Eng- 
land on the bulletin board when the class 
is concentrating on France. And remember 
that, “‘variety is the spice of life.” Change 
your bulletin-board material frequently, 
even if you have to repeat parts of it once 
in a while. At least, you can put the old 
picture in a different place on the board. 


HE use of an opaque projector which 
will throw a picture on the screen di- 
rectly from a book or magazine without the 
bother of photographing it, cutting it out 
and pasting it on cardboard, or other prep- 
aration is a great time saver. There are 
several disadvantages which should be con- 
sidered, however, Most of these projectors 
are comparatively expensive, so that if 
your school department is trying to econ- 
omize you may not get one. Furthermore, 
the room must be much darker for this 
type of projection than the ordinary mov- 
ing-picture or lantern-slide projection, 
which again brings up the bogy of expense, 
as well as a problem of supervision of 
mixed classes and difficulties of note taking. 
Commercially prepared film-slides and 
lantern slides are excellent and numerous, 
but again the expense problem arises. If 
you can find the particular ones you want, 
and can buy them, you are in luck. How- 
ever, there is the factor of pupil interest to 
consider. Believe it or not, a census of class 
after class has invariably revealed that they 
prefer to see slides they have made them- 
selves rather than the choicest commer- 
cially prepared ones the writer has shown. 


THE SLIDE LIBRARY 


NE of the most convenient ways of 
preserving the best cartoons, flat pic- 
tures, graphs, maps, bulletin-board exhib- 
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its, models, and dioramas used in your 
classes is to organize a slide library. If you 
are not a camera fan, set the school camera 
club to work. Copy photographically all 
that you want to use year after year. In- 
clude the slides made from the pictures of 
summer travel, museum and art gallery ex- 
hibits, and catalog them for easy reference. 
A thousand slides will file away in a mini- 
mum of space and will not deteriorate with 
age, whereas the original pictures, models, 
large scale maps, charts and bulletin-board 
exhibits take up a large amount of storage 
space and wear out with use. Colored pic- 
tures and material can be preserved in 
natural color by using Kodachrome film 
in a 35-mm. camera. These films are de- 
veloped into “transparencies” by the East- 
man Kodak Company free of charge and 
may be mounted between 2 x 2 inch glass 
slides. 


CopyinG PICTURES AND CARTOONS IN COLOR 


TEACHER desiring to make a per- 
manent library of full color pictures 
and water color cartoons on 2 x 2 inch 
slides can do so at little expense with an 
Argus or other 35-mm. camera. The follow- 
ing ecuipment is needed: 
1. Argus or 35-mm. camera with copy- 
ing lens. 
2. Copying board for picture or cartoon. 
3. Solid base for camera (Optipod is 
recommended). 
4. Two reflectors (10-inch, frosted, with 
clamp fasteners). 
5. Two No. 1 Photoflood bulbs (750 
watts each). 
6. Kodachrome A 
light). 
If so desired the pictures can be taken 
out of doors. In this case the reflectors and 


film (for artificial 


Photoflood bulbs will be unnecessary and 
regular Kodachrome film may be used in- 
stead of Kodachrome A. The author uses 
an Argus C-2 camera, but the cheaper 
models will serve as well. 


ITH the necessary equipment on 
hand, the actual procedure is simple 
enough. 

1. Place the camera so that the lens is 
1914 inches from the center of the copying 
board. The camera now covers a field of 
814 by 1234 inches with the copying lens 
attached. 

2. Center the camera on a picture on 
the copying board by opening the lens and 
viewing it on ground glass placed over 
the film track in the opened camera. Use 
very thin tissue paper if ground glass is 
unobtainable. 

3. Set a light on each side of the camera, 
focused on the picture. Place each about 
12 to 18 inches away from the camera to 
avoid reflection or glare on the picture. 

4. Set the camera lens at Infinity. 

5. The diaphragm stop is f. 6.3. 

6. The shutter speed is 1/50 second. 


ARD-HEADED, tight-fisted business- 

men spend millions of dollars an- 
nually for pictures to interest the public 
in their particular commodity. Most of 
the gorgeously colored advertisements are 
of the cartoon type, i.e., a picture which 
tells a story. Magazine publishers have gone 
overboard in the matter of pictures to il- 
lustrate their pages and tell the story of 
the news. The public response shows con- 
vincingly that the human animal is more 
easily reached through vision than the 
other senses. Why can’t we social studies 
teachers recognize this self-evident fact and 
capitalize on it? 
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N a period characterized by confusion 

and drastic change it is natural that 

the educational processes, like other 
phases of life, should be subjected to scru- 
tiny, criticism, and revision. Perhaps in no 
branch of education has the criticism been 
more searching and the revisions more sig- 
nificant than in the social sciences, espe- 
cially at the secondary school and college 
levels. Moreover, from public spokesmen, 
from students and graduates, and from edu- 
cators themselves, graduate instructors in- 
cluded, have come caustic observations on 
what are deemed to be the shortcomings of 
advanced training. 

One hears it argued that there is exces- 
sive specialization, overemphasis upon re- 
search, too much of the belt-line method 
and too little supervision in training gradu- 
ate students, a failure to equip them prop- 
erly for the kind of teaching that they 
must do, and an insufficient effort to limit 
the production of degree holders to some- 
where near the demands of the academic 
market. Again, one can scarcely read Rob- 








In preparing this paper, read before 
the American Historical Association 
in New York City on December 28, 
the author, a professor of history in 
Dartmouth College, studied graduate 
offerings in several universities and 
solicited statements from professors 
and from current and recent students. 
His findings obviously bear directly on 
the problem of training and re-train- 
ing teachers, not only in history but 
in the social sciences of the colleges 
and the social studies of the schools. 




















ert S. Lynd’s Knowledge for What?* or 
Carl C. Brigham’s report on ceriain phases 
of graduate training, prepared under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council in 1938, without questioning 
whether a good deal of hard thinking and 
some concerted action is not called for if 
the social science departments of the gradu- 
ate schools are adequately to fulfil their 
missions. 


ADMISSION POLICIES 


ERHAPS the most immediate and 

critical problems facing the social 
science departments of the graduate schools 
today are the very practical ones of enrol- 
ment and placement. The latter are partly 
the result of the former, and from the 
former spring many of the limitations of 
present-day graduate training. The over- 
production of master’s and doctor’s degrees 
is of comparatively recent origin and has 
numerous causes. The past quarter century 
has seen a marked increase in the number 
of graduate schools, especially west of the 
Alleghenies, and an expansion of their size 
nearly everywhere. 

If the depression has prevented some per- 
sons from pursuing graduate work, it has 
prompted many others to prepare for an 
academic career or to equip themselves 
more thoroughly for possible openings in 
other vocations. Legislatures and school 
boards have raised the requirements for 
secondary-school teachers. Colleges and uni- 
versities have come increasingly to demand 
the completion of the doctorate as a condi- 
tion of employment or of advancement. 





*Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1939. 


- $1. 
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And almost everywhere, in view of shrink- 
ing endowments and appropriations, the 
pressure for fees to maintain or enlarge 
existing facilities has forced a competition 
for students, and perhaps in some instances 
a relaxing of standards. 

Far more students are being admitted 
than are suited for graduate education or 
can be properly trained by existing gradu- 
ate staffs. Lecture courses sometimes take 
on the proportions of theater audiences in 
which undergraduates, school teachers 
studying on a part-time basis for a master’s 
degree, and graduate students in residence 
familiarly rub elbows. Pro seminars are 
often large and the advanced ones may have 
twice as many members as the instructor 
can satisfactorily direct. Sheer numbers 
tend to encourage or to force a routine 
type of graduate work in which the M.A. 
and the Ph.D. are too much a matter of 
fulfilling regulations and passing examina- 
tions. 

Such conditions are familiar to the aver- 
age graduate school professor, as the Brig- 
ham report and my own correspondence 
in preparing this paper clearly indicate. 
Many social science staffs have attempted to 
meet the enrolment problem by raising 
requirements for admission, by qualifying 
examinations, or by some other form of 
selective process. Others apply the axe, 
or, if you prefer, the “liquidation” meas- 
ures, during the first or second year of 
work in residence. It is apparent, however, 
that the present restrictive measures fall 
short of what are needed. Professor Brig- 
ham sums up the situation by saying: ‘““The 
ablest students will be admitted to any in- 
stitution and will get some sort of train- 
ing. The dullest may be rejected at some 
institutions, but somewhere a degree is 
waiting for them.” 


PLACEMENT DIFFICULTIES 


HE placing of recipients of advanced 
degrees has grown notably in difficulty 
during the past decade, and unless remedial 


steps are taken it seems likely to remain 
a principal cause of professorial headaches 
for years to come. The most noted graduate 
schools, along with the less eminent, are 
having serious trouble in placing even their 
talented candidates, and in no branch of 
the social sciences is this so true as in his- 
tory, since the opportunities in vocations 
other than teaching are comparatively few 
for men trained in our field. Competition 
between graduate schools in finding posi- 
tions for their products is intense. A 
thoughtful historian in commenting on the 
“primitive placement methods” has re- 
ferred to “the furtive way in which rumors 
that a job is open are passed around, with 
no real effort to uncover the best candi- 
date, the frantic efforts to place men any- 
way, anywhere, efforts which have made 
letters of recommendation so dishonest that 
no reliance can be placed upon them.” 
The young and the experienced appli- 
cants alike may be pardoned if they feel 
that Jefferson’s famous lament about vacan- 
cies in posts long held by Federalists— 
“Those by death are few; by resignation, 
none’’—is scarcely less true of the teaching 
profession these days. And it is at least 
understandable that they view with appre- 
hension the competition of exiled scholars. 


HAT can be done to meet these 

pressing problems? Certainly there 
are no ready answers or solutions. They 
clearly transcend individual institutions 
and regions of the country. Action by sep- 
arate faculties may help, but it can not 
solve them. It would seem that, in the 
main, they must be studied and dealt with 
on a cooperative basis. A comprehensive 
survey needs to be made of the sundry 
aspects of the production and market situa- 
tions, including the prospects of placement 
in the normal schools, junior colleges, and 
secondary schools, for it is plain that the 
colleges and universities are no longer able 
to absorb more than a fraction of the bat- 
talion of new masters and doctors turned 
out from year io year. 
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In our own field the undergraduate, no 
less than the graduate, professors are under 
obligations to make the market situation 
unmistakably clear to all students plan- 
ning an academic career in history, and to 
encourage only those students who show 
unusual promise of success in teaching or 
in research. 

The establishment of a placement bureau 
connected with the headquarters of the 
American Historical Association or of a 
general agency for all of the social sciences 
to which applicants and employers alike 
might turn may be worth consideration. 
At present, aside from the independent 
efforts of each institution, virtually no fa- 
cilities other than commercial agencies are 
available. 


PROBLEMS OF SPECIALIZATION 


EAVING such mundane matters as num- 
bers and jobs, let us turn to some of 

the more strictly academic questions which 
arouse criticism and invite consideration. 
First, there is the issue of over-specializa- 
tion. Most of us who were “brought up” 
in the graduate schools of history in the 
past few decades were put through a sys- 
tem of training that was characterized by 
a high degree of specialization in our 
chosen branch of learning. While we were, 
as a rule, permitted to wander off the his- 
tory reservation into the slightly suspected 
pastures of economics, political science, or 
sociology, or even into philosophy or litera- 
ture, it was not much encouraged. We put 
on, so to speak, history blinders, took the 
prescribed number of history courses and 
seminars, read historical works as assigned 
or optional readings, wrote historical 
papers, prepared ourselves for and took ex- 
aminations that were strictly historical, and 
then turned to the research project, also 
historical, which was the chief remaining 
obstacle between us and the doctor’s de- 
gree. In short, we were equipped as special- 
ists, shaped in the image of our professors 
who were themselves specialists. College 


curricula were relatively stable. We fitted 
rather neatly into the scheme of things as 
they were. We were comfortable. We pros- 
pered. 


BROADENING CURRICULA 


HOSE happy days have gone. In the 

last ten or twelve years the curricula 
in schools and colleges have undergone 
marked revisions. The old history courses 
in innumerable cases have been discarded 
or undergone a sharp shift of emphasis in 
favor of social, economic, and cultural con- 
tent. Elsewhere new courses bearing non- 
historical labels and containing much that 
was alien to “history” as formerly con- 
ceived, have jostled the survey courses out 
of the picture completely or into a sec- 
ondary position. New types of college 
majors cutting across departmental bound- 
aries have been set in operation, all in re- 
sponse to a growing demand for a broader 
approach to man’s history and his prob- 
lems. 

Truly effective instruction in such 
courses, especially in those emphasizing 
orientation and the integration of subject 
matter from several fields of learning, re- 
quires teachers broadly trained or at least 
of catholic interests. But ordinarily they are 
staffed by persons who were trained as and 
have remained essentially specialists. Ex- 
perience in such work and a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the complex nature of affairs have 
made many of us acutely aware of the 
limitations in .our own background and 
anxious to insure to the new generations 
of teachers and students a more satisfactory 
preparation than we received or have made. 
As historians we feel competent to tackle 
subject matter from the standpoint of our 
specialty, but frequently we have an un- 
comfortable feeling that this is not enough. 
We sometimes pride ourselves that history 
embraces all of the social sciences, but in 
fact, as a sociologist once dryly remarked, 
it is a cold embrace that leads to slight 
intimacy! 
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It is perhaps because of staff limitations, 
more than anything else, that orientation 
and integration courses at times fall short 
of the hopes and expectations of their in- 
itiators. Directors of such enterprises find 
the personnel problem among the most 
serious with which they have to deal. Be- 
lieving that they are not satisfactorily 
equipped to teach in them, the specialists 
are inclined to dodge the assignment if they 
can, or plunge in with misgivings. 

The current vogue of courses on “things 
in general’’ in the social sciences may pass 
and the innovations in college majors may 
in another decade be replaced, but it is 
probably safe to assume that the insistence 
upon a system of training for social scien- 
tists more nearly commensurate with the 
character of human problems, past and 
present, will continue. Especially so if a 
substantial proportion of the products of 
our graduate schools must turn to second- 
ary schools, junior colleges, and normal 
schools for positions where the teaching 
demands made upon them call for some- 
what more than a bowing acquaintance 
with materials drawn from the several so- 
cial sciences, and if those entering the col- 
lege field are confronted with similar de- 
mands. 


RESPONSE OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


UMEROUS professors giving gradu- 

ate work recognize the need for 
greater breadth, and in recent years many 
departments and divisions of social science 
in the universities have broadened courses 
or removed restrictions discouraging or pre- 
venting students from crossing depart- 
mental frontiers. In many institutions stu- 
dents are now allowed to choose one or two 
fields of study outside of their specialty, and 
in some this has become mandatory for 
doctoral candidates. And where the nature 
of the dissertation requires drawing upon 
the subject matter of allied disciplines, the 
student is generally urged to widen his con- 
tacts. Here and there institutions are search- 


ing for methods of expanding their pro- 
grams by setting up divisional majors or 
have developed inter-departmental group- 
ings or majors such as “American Civiliza- 
tion,” in which the subject matter is drawn 
from the humanities as well as the social 
sciences. 

These are encouraging departures and 
may portend still further changes in the 
next few years, but it appears that the total 
advance toward broader graduate programs 
has, however, been distinctly limited thus 
far. In some cases the new regulations are 
“enforced with varying degrees of laxity” 
and are apparently little more than ges- 
tures. The habit of regarding candidates 
for advanced degrees as the exclusive prop- 
erty of particular departments is deeply 
ingrained and yields reluctantly to the de- 
mand for a wider approach. 

In this connection it is only fair to add 
that the conservatism of professors is com- 
monly matched by that of the students. It 
has been noted in various institutions that 
the rank and file of graduate students are 
inclined to stick closely to the department 
of their specialty. One instructor has de- 
scribed the situation in his own university 
by saying: “The less assertive and curious 
the student, and the more aggressive and 
self-centered the professor or department, 
the more routine the combination of 
work.” 


LONG with a de-emphasis of specializa- 
tion, there is need for a larger measure 

of freedom, particularly for superior stu- 
dents, from the round of courses, assigned 
reading and paper work, examinations and 
incidental research. The tendency is to give 
the Ph.D. candidate more of the same sort 
of instruction as the M.A. receives, with a 
substantial dissertation project tacked on 
for good measure. While courses are valu- 
able for the purveying and receiving of 
information, interpretations, and bibliog- 
raphy, they are apt to be, as one man put 
it, ‘a conglomerate expression of the in- 
terests of particular faculty members rather 
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than coordinated approaches to the educa- 
tional needs of the students.”’ Furthermore, 
for those students who, as undergraduates, 
majored in the field of their graduate 
specialty, there is often a good deal of un- 
necessary repetition of subject matter in 
courses. Many instructors are agreed that a 
reJaxation of existing requirements in the 
interest of wide, directed reading, in ac- 
cordance with the needs of individual stu- 
dents, would be a signal improvement in 
graduate training. Some institutions have 
made provisions of this kind, but the prac- 
tice is far from general. No doubt if the 
enrolment problem could be brought with- 
in bounds, relieving professors of mass- 
production responsibilities, greater prog- 
ress toward individualized instruction or 
guidance could be made. 


TEACHER TRAINING VS. RESEARCH 


WO other matters remain for refer- 

ence: teacher training and graduate re- 
search. It is something of a paradox that al- 
though graduate schools are crowded with 
men and women who are preparing to 
become teachers, little or no training is 
given in most graduate departments of so- 
cial science in the techniques of teaching. 
In most trades men undergo an apprentice- 
ship and in many of the professions instruc- 
tion and practical experience are joined in 
graduate work or a period of interneship 
follows the granting of the degree. But in 
our own vocation, especially at the college 
level, it seems to be assumed that a well- 
stocked arsenal of facts, interpretations, and 
ideas is sufficient for the young teacher. 

A few graduate departments of history 
do offer a course in the teaching of history, 
but the more general practice, if any ges- 
ture is made at all, is to relegate the task to 
the department of education. Most of us 
would probably agree that the person with 
a genuine gift for teaching needs no coun- 
sel, and that no amount of it can make a 
good teacher out of a poor prospect. Be- 
tween the two extremes are large numbers 


of young men and women who would 
profit by a semester course, taught by a 
notably successful graduate or undergradu- 
ate professor of history, in which the organ- 
ization and presentation of lecture ma- 
terials, methods of classroom discussion, 
textbooks, collateral readings, and so on 
were considered and some practice work 
provided. Also, students might well be 
urged to visit as observers undergraduate 
and secondary school classes conducted by 
superior teachers. Teaching fellowships, es- 
pecially where the novice’s work is super- 
vised, are of great value in giving practical 
experience and in helping the university 
staff to assess a man’s potentialities as a 
teacher, but unfortunately such awards are 
few in most institutions. 


HILE on the subject of teaching, 

would it be amiss or impertinent to 
suggest in passing that the quality of teach- 
ing in graduate schools is often very de- 
ficient? In her book A Goodly Fellowship,’ 
Mary Ellen Chase contends that “the worst 
teaching known to all ages and states of 
learning is at present perpetuated in cer- 
tain of our graduate schools. . . .” While 
many may dissent from the severity of that 
assertion, they will concur when she adds: 


I have come ... to the sad conclusion that great 
erudition is often clothed in dullness, that the most 
learned teachers are often the most benumbing. Vivid- 
ness and vitality in the presentation of one’s subject 
matter seem somehow in the minds of scholars to be out 
of place in a graduate school. . . . The rare teacher, 
who manages to infuse personality into his lectures, 
who in the minds of his students will be remembered 
for what he was rather than for what he taught, is 
often looked upon with suspicion by his colleagues. . . . 
Vision, that power of awakening the imagination, of 
exciting one’s students to know more and more, of 
communicating the spell under which he has lived 
and studied—that it is that makes great teaching. And 
this it is which is often lacking in those whose work 
it is to train graduate students for college teAching 


(pp. 200-201). 

There are various explanations for the 
deficiency in graduate teaching, two of 
which may be mentioned. First, in making 
appointments to graduate faculties it ap- 
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pears to be customary to give much greater 
weight to scholarship than to teaching at- 
tainment. Secondly, advancement or other 
forms of recognition seem to be based pri- 
marily upon publications. So the professor 
pursues his research with vigor and some- 
times regards class exercises and the stu- 
dents committed to his charge as “‘second- 
ary and tertiary obligations.’’ Doubtless all 
of us would grant that successful scholar- 
ship ought to be a requisite in the appoint- 
ment of graduate school professors; there 
should be room for men who are primarily 
or even exclusively fitted for research, but 
since the training of educators is perhaps 
their most important function, it is reason- 
able to expect from graduate faculties a 
more inspiring brand of teaching than is 
often provided. If more emphasis and 
recognition were given to teaching ability 
in making appointments and promotions, 
it is likely that instruction would soon show 
a noticeable improvement. 


QUALITY OF RESEARCH 


INCE graduate schools are a leading 

source of productive research and a 
training ground for future scholars as well 
as teachers, it is natural that their atmos- 
phere should be heavily charged with re- 
search interest and activity. One may ques- 
tion, however, whether so much of the time 
of the average graduate student should be 
focused upon research enterprises at the 
expense of extensive reading and the clos- 
ing of gaps in his basic knowledge. The 
complaint of the young man who wrote to 
me recently about “useless, trifling’ re- 
search in seminars “which adds virtually 
nothing to the student’s own equipment 
and,even less to the general body of truth” 
is not an isolated one. Nor is that of the 
graduate school professor, on the other 
hand, who observed that “there exists a 
strong feeling that graduate training makes 
men slaves to the footnote, deadens their 
imagination, and makes them fearful of 
those intuitive flashes which illumine the 


writings of truly great historians. We train 
innumerable men,” he says, ““who are com- 
petent to do ‘ant work’—the slow piling up 
of details. We do our best to unfit men for 
the work of synthesis which alone makes 
the ant work worth while.” 

A fair test of every history seminar or 
thesis topic ought to be its significance, 
independently or in relation to other mat- 
ters. Investigations which contribute to a 
better understanding of human affairs or 
which result in valuable reinterpretations 
or syntheses of hitherto known things are 
as worthy of approval (and may be more 
so) as the so-called “original contribution.” 
Moreover, in my judgment, the subject 
assigned or endorsed for the doctoral dis- 
sertation should normally be of such scope 
and character that a competent, diligent 
candidate can complete it in approximately 
a year or eighteen months of consistent ef- 
fort. One wonders whether the failure of 
so large a percentage of doctors of philoso- 
phy to do any research beyond their dis- 
sertation may not sometimes result from 
acute distaste or from a perennial state of 
research exhaustion arising from their ini- 
tial experience. 

In a few pages one can do little more 
than touch upon a few phases of graduate 
work. If my emphasis has been essentially 
critical, it has not been for the mere pleas- 
ure of criticizing—“‘we are sinners all’— 
but rather in the hope that thought and 
discussion may be directed to matters of 
common concern. It would surely be im- 
mensely useful if a survey inquired not 
only into the several aspects of the produc- 
tion and placement situations, but included 
an investigation into present requirements, 
methods, standards, and procedures of 
graduate instruction and made recommen- 
dations for their improvement. Robert S. 
Lynd has said that “social science will 
stand or fall on the basis of its service- 
ability to men as they struggle to live.” 
If that is true, those responsible for the 
training of social scientists have a great 
trust and a great challenge. 








Accident in History 
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N recent years it has become fashion- 
able to regard history as a science. Of 
course, not one of the honest-to-good- 

ness sciences, like physics or astronomy, but 
a science of a lesser order. As a science, it 
became necessary to discover its inner laws, 
dynamics, dialectics, social movements, and 
natural cycles. Everyone is acquainted with 
Cheyney’s formulation of the six laws of 
history. And Karl Marx’s epic description of 
history as the unfolding of a logical struggle 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis consti- 
tutes a basic attempt to bring law and 
order into the manifold processes of world 
events. 

Nature is not alone in its abhorrence of 
a vacuum. Emptiness, chaos, meaningless- 
ness—a vast disharmony of sound and fury 
denoting nothing—is equally abhorrent to 
ihe well ordered mind of the historian. And 
this is quite understandable. For if his- 
torical processes were purely capricious— 
operating now on one whim, now on an- 
other—would there be a more sterile enter- 
prise than the study of history? If history 
revealed no timeless patterns to us, if it 
contained no milestones to guide us, no 
charts to instruct us, how useless its pur- 








Most of us have found that simple 
explanations in history are risky. Yet 
we are constantly urged to develop 
understanding through our teaching, a 
process that obviously requires inter- 
pretation and generalization. These 
observations on the difficulty of inter- 
pretation come from the chairman of 
the social science department in the 
Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. ; 




















suit. Clio is a charming maiden. But can 
it be that she is also a flippant one, be- 
guiling us into strange byways to pursue 
her charms only to fritter time away in 
aimless sport? Certainly this can not be. 

Under this vast, apparently chaotic, 
phantasmagoria of events called history 
surely there must be a meaning, a pattern, 
a set of rules as clear and as immutable as 
Newton’s laws of dynamics. Of course, not 
all who dig below the surface will emerge 
with the same laws, for every historian digs 
with a different set of tools and in different 
places. 


VARYING INTERPRETATIONS OF HISTORY 


N the search for the inner meaning of 

events there have arisen several schools 
of historical interpretation. Each school 
professes to see one outstanding leit motif 
which runs, limpid as a stream, under the 
surface of all the entangled occurrences of 
history. Each school has reduced chaos to 
order, complexity to simplicity, meaning- 
lessness to clarity. Thus, the biographical 
school of historians, whose most outstand- 
ing exponent was Carlyle, explained all 
history as the deeds of great men. It was a 
simple explanation of history. Men were 
the masters of events. Study the lives of 
great men and all history stands illuri- 
nated. This school is today largely dis- 
credited as not probing deeply enough, for 
what, ask its critics, are the conditioning 
factors underlying the deeds of great men? 


NOTHER school of historical interpre- 
tation formerly much in vogue, was 

the geographical school of Buckle. Accord- 
ing to this school, all history could be ex- 
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plained in terms of geographic condition- 
ing. Historical events take form and shape 
and meaning from such factors as climate, 
rainfall, topography, and natural resources. 
This school too has been largely discarded 
by historians as offering too incomplete an 
explanation of history, although some of its 
basic assumptions are still highly regarded 
today. For how can one explain the fact 
that two nations having a very similar geog- 
raphy have highly divergent histories? 


HE school of historical interpretation 

which is today very much de rigeur is 
the economic interpretation of history. 
This school stems from Karl Marx but has 
been accepted today by many historians 
who, while agreeing with Marx in his em- 
phasis on economic factors, disagree with 
him in his prognosis of the coming of so- 
cialism as the inevitable economic status 
of the future. This school of historians ex- 
plains history in terms of methods of pro- 
duction used during the period under sur- 
vey, methods of exchange, wages, class 
distinctions, class conflicts, and the like. 


REACTION AGAINST INTERPRETATIONS 


F course, there are very few historians 
today who profess subservience to any 

one scheme of historical interpretation. For 
instance, Professor Shotwell, in proposing 
to do away with all formal interpretation of 
history, suggests the adoption of a factual 
explanation of history—that is, to explain 
any historical event simply get facts and 
more facts. It was inevitable too that a syn- 
thesis of all prior ideologies of history mak- 
ing was indeed made by the able historian, 
James Harvey Robinson, who combined all 
previous schools of historical interpretation 
into one pleasing blend. History was to be 
examined in the light of not one simple ex- 
planation, but under the merciless rays of 
all previous schools of interpretation. Sure- 
ly biographical factors are important, as are 
geographical, spiritual, and economic fac- 
tors. This synthetic school felt that while all 


elements must be examined to get at the 
complete picture of events, the economic 
factors were probably the predominant 
ones and should be given the primary em- 
phasis. 

Practically every school of historical in- 
terpretation had one thing in common: 
a belief in the essential orderliness of his- 
tory, a belief that history as it unfolded 
had definite patterns, definite causations, 
definite laws. Each emphasized a different 
set of conditioning factors, but law, order, 
meaning—all of these lie clearly revealed to 
the discerning eye of the social scientist. 


LAW IN HIsTory 


HE question that immediately suggests 
itself is: To what extent is this basic 
assumption of law in history valid? A dis- 
tinction that seems to be apparent, but that 
is not always made, should be drawn be- 
tween “law” and “meaning.” An event of 
the past might have a clearly defined mean- 
ing in terms of cause and effect, and yet 
constitute no law of history. For example: 
it might be possible to say that the Protes- 
tant Revolt was caused by (1) the desire of 
the German kings and nobles for the riches 
of the Catholic Church (2) the feeling that 
the Catholic Church was too worldly, (3) 
the desire to individualize religion, or by 
any one of several other factors. Such an 
explanation might render light and mean- 
ing to an event of history, but what law 
does it embrace? A law presupposes pre- 
dictability and the possibility of repetition 
under like circumstances. History presents 
no possibility for the repetition of an event 
under like circumstances, for in history, 
when the fleeting moment has gone, the 
kaleidoscope of changing time and events 
brings about a new combination of factors 
and personalities and thus the conditions 
of causation can never be the same again. 
There is this, then, to be said for each of 
the schools of historical interpretation: any 
occurrence of history can be explained as a 
separate, discrete, non-repetitive event hav- 
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ing meaning, having conditioning factors, 
and having definite effects. We are not here 
concerned with the validity of any particu- 
lar school of historical explanation. All that 
interests us is the basic assumption inherent 
in all schools that history has an inner pat- 
tern of meaningfulness and law. Not all 
schools of thought are explicit on the sub- 
ject of law in history, but all proceed upon 
the assumption that their set of explana- 
tions can furnish the spyglass of predicta- 
bility into the events of the future. 


ACCIDENTS OF HISTORY 


ONE of the schools of interpretation 
have dealt adequately with the fac- 
tor of accident in history. By accident we 
mean any unforeseen occurrence which may 
arise quite capriciously to alter the course 
of causation and meaningfulness attached 
to any series of historical events. Accident 
plays a much greater role in history than 
is generally realized. It is what negates the 
possibility of law in history and completely 
discredits historical prophecy based upon 
past performances. In the natural sciences 
there is very little opportunity for the play 
of caprice. Accident has never yet inter- 
fered with the operation of Boyle’s Law. 
Human material, the subject matter of the 
social sciences, is prey to a thousand and 
one accidents over which it exercises little 
or no control and which can not be fore- 
seen. 

A few examples will suffice to demon- 
strate the role of accident in history. The 
feat of the British in defeating the Spanish 
Armada might be explained by a Carlyle in 
terms of the greatness of Drake, by a Marx 
as the triumph of British imperialism over 
Spanish, or by a Robinson as a combination 
of many basic factors. Each in his own way 
has a truth to state, but only a partial truth. 
For accident, as every child well knows, had 
a great deal to do with the triumph of the 
British fleet over the Spanish Armada. Had 
the weather not suddenly changed, had a 
storm not intervened, had the breakers not 


multiplied in size and ferocity, making it 
difficult for the heavier ships of the Spanish 
fleet to maneuver, while the lighter British 
ships fared much better, the outcome of 
this decisive event might have been entirely 
different. 

It is easy to interpret an event after it 
has taken place in terms of biographic and 
economic conditioning. But such a facile 
interpretation, for the sake of forging a 
logical pattern of history, often neglects the 
plain fact that accident—pure freakish, 
capricious, unpredictable accident—dis- 
poses of what the historian in his passion 
for law and order proposes. 


UCH accidents of history can be multi- 
plied almost infinitely. Historians like 
to regard Napoleon as the legitimate child 
of the French Revolution, as a leader who 
sprang inevitably from the disorders of the 
time to consolidate the gains of the French 
bourgeoisie, and to procure for it the bless- 
ings of an Empire. Again there is much 
truth in this explanation. But here too 
the historian has been guilty of looking at 
history retrospectively and gently deleting 
those “irrelevant” factors which interfere 
with the symmetry of his philosophical pat- 
tern. The fact is that Napoleon escaped 
from the clutches of Nelson quite by acci- 
dent. When Napoleon sailed from Egypt 
he was spied by Nelson and it was only the 
accidental intervention of a providential 
fog that saved him from capture. 


ACCIDENT AND INTERPRETATION 


OW to what extent is the thesis that 
accident in history is an important 
conditioning factors incompatible with the 
previous interpretations of history? For one 
thing it completely negates the possibility 
of predicting the course of future events, 
for, having foreseen what will happen, who 
has therewith the prescience to determine 
the nature of history’s imponderables? Sec- 
ondly, and as a corollary of the first propo- 
sition, it demolishes the idea of law and 
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order in history. Law presupposes a free- 
dom from the operation of accident and 
caprice. History is replete with the occur- 
rence of accident. 

Is history then entirely a useless pur- 
suit? Is the search for harmony and mean- 
ing an altogether fruitless task? Is there no 
truth behind the philosophies of the vari- 
ous schools of historical interpretation? 


HE fact is that any student of history 

can perceive the predominant opera- 
tion of certain factors, particularly eco- 
nomic ones, in their shaping of historical 
events. The thesis of accident in history 
does not invalidate the logical explanation 
of any series of events in terms of a pattern 
of ideas. But this explanation must not 
attempt to go beyond the particular series 
of events examined to spin out a web of 
predictions and laws of future behavior. 
Thus it is entirely possible to explain the 
rise of the industrial revolution in England, 
or the decline of Rome, or the disappear- 
ance of feudalism in accordance with an 
economic interpretation of history, but 
these explanations must be recognized as 
partial explanations of particular non- 
repetitive phenomena. To explain the rise 






of the industrial revolution in England is 
not to explain its rise in France or in the 
United States. To explain the disappear- 
ance of serfdom in England in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries is not to ex- 
plain its disappearance in Russia in the 
nineteenth century. . 

Even historical prognostication, para- 
doxically enough, is not entirely ruled out 
by the theory of accident. Thus it was not 
illogical to predict that Hitler’s policies 
would ultimately lead to war. Any examina- 
tion of the facts on the basis of any inter- 
pretation could have led to this obvious 
conclusion. Yet such a prediction is no more 
than a shrewd guess based upon past per- 
formances—in the same way that a devotee 
of the race track concludes that El Chico 
must win the fifth race at Saratoga. Any 
number of accidents may interfere with the 
consummation of either of these results. It 
follows then that any pattern of history 
that is presented to us, any system of law, 
any exposition of underlying tendencies in 
history, any formulation of a historical 
dialectic, is partially valid to the degree 
that a minimum of fortuitous circumstances 
—that a modicum of accident—interposes to 
negate foreseen effects. 





We must be scientific in as far as our subject allows; we must be artists 
from that point forward. History should be a discipline in “the scientific 
attitude.” No other study offers more opportunity for the development of 
the critical faculties. The habit of weighing all evidence, of seeing all sides 
to all questions, of examining all witnesses as to their competency and their 
accuracy, is an objective that is paramount. To reveal the complexity of 
man and events, to make clear that right is seldom all on one side either in 
the affairs of men or nations, to enable a student to distinguish between 
emotions and reason and to keep his balance between conflicting interests, 
is a thing that the historical method should do. (Avery Craven, “Objectives 
in History,” First Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 1931, 


p- 21) 
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gin with a study of the interests and 
needs of the individual student, and 
ought to include a study of the community 
“through a survey of occupational, recrea- 
tional, civic, religious, and community fac- 
tors with which the growing adolescent 
is interacting.”’* Specific details of curricula 
and courses must be developed for each 
school by its own teachers and students. 
Curricula and courses can not be made by 
a supervisor seated at a desk in a remote 
office, but must grow in the classroom. 
There seem to be three major difficulties 
confronting us at present in curriculum de- 
velopment, particularly in the larger school 
systems: (1) Teaching schedules and the 
teaching load must be adjusted so that in- 
structors actively engaged in curriculum im- 
provement may confer together on school 
time, not in the weary after-school hours 
when they are too jaded to be willing or 
able to work efficiently. We have no right 
to expect teachers to meet together in the 
late afternoon or evening for creative cur- 
riculum work. (2) Changed methods and 
new educational procedures demand a re- 


| en pitn se planning must be- 





* Science in General Education (New York: Appleton 
Century, 1938). 








Newer courses of study are giving 
more and more attention to the prob- 
lems of adolescent youth. The author 
of this article, which describes a course 
for high school seniors, is a supervisor 
in the Curriculum Office of the Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
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education of our school faculties. Indeed, 
a revised curriculum necessitates revised 
teachers, but it is not a simple task to show 
veterans in the field how to improve their 
ways. (3) Looming largest, perhaps, is the 
difficulty in finding satisfactory content- 
material to implement the _ effective 
teaching of desirable attitudes. Great im- 
provements are taking place in the type of 
textbooks offered; but even here, the 
changes have not proceeded far enough. 
Most difficult and baffling of all is the allo- 
cation of specific areas of social studies con- 
tent to certain grade levels. Just when to his 
best advantage shall Johnny study what? 
Pattern we must have for, naturally, some 
regimentation is inevitable in the gigantic 
school systems which prevail in this coun- 
try. 
STUDENT NEEDS 


PRINCIPAL of a large high school in 

Los Angeles recently organized a sur- 

vey which revealed that more than three 

hundred of his pupils were employed part- 

time in over forty-two occupations, and 

that their earnings aggregated more than a 

thousand dollars a week. As a basis for 

practical curriculum building, such in- 
formation should prove invaluable. 

In some schools, in order to relate teach- 
ing to the actual interests and needs of the 
student population, the following questions 
have been asked of employed students: 
What kind of work do you do? For whom 
do you work? How many hours do you 
work each day? What time do you go to 
work? What is the main difficulty of your 
job? What preparation does your job re- 
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quire? What kind of help can we give you? 

It has been found that much more in- 
telligent planning of courses can be accom- 
plished on the basis of the deficiencies in 
student preparation which experience in 
actual employment reveals. However, revi- 
sion of the curriculum should not proceed 
too rapidly. “Evolution, not revolution” 
well applies to curriculum development, 
for “change invites caustic com- 
parison and criticism’* and antagonized 
teachers do not make good curriculum 
workers. Radical changes and immediate 
reversals of policies will be opposed even 
by pupils and especially by their parents. 
Infinite patience, courage, determination, 
and insight are indeed needed in order to 
plan a curriculum which may better meet 
student needs. 


AMERICAN LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS 


VER a period of several years we have 
been gradually introducing changes 
in the eleventh-year social studies program 
of the Los Angeles city schools. ‘Though 
still retaining the general field of American 
history for study, an attempt is being made 
to build a course which will be vital, mean- 
ingful, and functional in the lives of our 
students now and in the future. 

The basic philosophy of our course in 
American Life and Institutions holds that 
a desirable modification of students’ atti- 
tudes is far more important, finally, than 
the mastery of facts. Problems which seem 
to offer fields for study that may prove 
effective in implementing such modifica- 
tion of attitude have been suggested in 
geographic, social, economic, political, and 
cultural areas, and classes are asked to dis- 
tribute their study, reasonably and equi- 
tably, in each of these five areas during 
the year’s course. It is also suggested that 
the study of political institutions take place 
whenever opportunity logically arises 
through both semesters, instead of relegat- 





? Robert S. Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1937), p. 219. 


ing the study of civics to the second se- 
mester only. 

The use of several different basic text- 
books has been encouraged in order that 
classes or individual students may select 
the book best suited to their needs. In ad- 
dition we are making available on the au- 
thorized list a wide selection of supple- 
mentary social studies books, carefully 
chosen by committees of teachers. 

The development of the two-period 
course which includes some study of Ameri- 
can art, music, and literature, and requires 
that specific attention be given to the im- 
provement of English skills, gains steadily 
in effectiveness as teachers acquire im- 
proved techniques and materials. 

Despite special provision of textbooks 
and materials, however, unless our students 
are learning really to understand basic so- 
cial terms and concepts, to use books and 
maps, to read newspapers, and listen to the 
radio, intelligently and effectively, little 
that is lasting or important can be accom- 
plished in preparing them for intelligent 
social-civic relationships. 


TEACHER AIMS 


CONSTANT re-evaluation of aims 

and methods is advocated for all teach- 
ers and may be accomplished in various 
ways. Every teacher would do well to keep 
a list of such questions as the following 
in the corner of his desk blotter for fre- 
quent reference: 


1. Exactly what are we trying to achieve in 
this class? 

2. What attitudes are we trying to develop 
in these students? 

g. Are we making clear the relationship of 
every topic studied to the student’s own life 
and experiences? 

4. Are we relating each event or idea of 
the past as we study it, to its equivalent in 
the contemporary world? 

5. Do the students enjoy the work of this 
class? Are they realizing the value and im- 
portance of what they are expected to study 
and master? 
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6. Are the students growing in tolerance 
toward new ideas? In willingness to see both 
sides of a question? In insistence on fair play? 

7. Are they asking increasingly thoughtful 
questions? 

8. Do members of the class feel free to take 
issue with each other and with the teacher in 
class discussion? 

g. Are the students growing in understand- 
ing, appreciation, and application of the ideas 
and ideals of democracy? 

10. Are they trying to carry out in their 
school and community life the principles of 
citizenship and the civic responsibilities about 
which they are studying? 

11. Are they acquiring constructive atti- 
tudes toward war and peace? 

12. Are they growing in ability and desire 
to read and interpret newspapers and maga- 
zines? 

1g. Are they growing in appreciation of 
American art, music, literature—in the realiza- 
tion of the importance of the fine arts in daily 
living? 

14. Are they increasing in desire and ability 
to use the radio in their homes for educational 
as well as for entertainment purposes? 


A SENIOR PROBLEMS COURSE 


CCORDING to the report of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry, “curricula should deal 
more definitely with matters growing out 
of pupils’ own personal problems in the 
field of human relations. The curricula 
should be not only more realistic in a 
broad sense, but more vitally and inti- 
mately connected with pupils’ own living.”’* 
The marked success of our twelfth-year 
course, which is rapidly developing 
throughout the school system, certainly 
bears out this contention. 

The course literally has grown out of the 
major concerns and interests of students 
at the twelfth-year level of experience. In 
most schools ten-week units of work are 
usually offered in the areas of (1) social 





* Howard E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship, Re- 
genis’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1938), p. 107. 


arts, (2) consumer economics, (3) family 
relationships and development of person- 
ality, (4) community relationships, includ- 
ing vocational, educational, and recrea- 
tional opportunities, and (5) review of Eng- 
lish and arithmetic skills. 

Each school is encouraged to choose not 
more than four of these units and to allo- 
cate the amount of time for each in accord- 
ance with local needs. 


OCIAL ARTS. Social arts is that sec- 
tion of the Senior Problems course im- 
mediately concerned with the development 
of good manners, improved social conduct 
in home, school, and community, and with 
those personal qualities and social graces 
essential to good living. Social Arts makes 
its major contribution in the area of per- 
sonal needs and immediate personal-social 
relations. In a larger sense, it is hoped 
that the experience gained from this area 
will help all seniors in a very direct way 
to prepare for successful marriage, home, 
and family life. The work in each school 
is so planned as to provide extensive op- 
portunity for frank consideration of per- 
sonal problems which are of vital concern 
to high school seniors. How to be well 
liked by boys and girls of one’s own age, 
and how to conduct one’s self properly and 
graciously in all types of social situations, 
are the type of questions early considered. 


ONSUMER ECONOMICS. Consumer 
economics is one of the most impor- 
tant fields of study which has recently 
come into the secondary school curriculum. 
A consideration of consumer business and 
economic problems helps young people to 
use their intelligence in the selection and 
use of goods and services. Study in this 
field further helps them to gain some 
understanding of basic economic forces. 
The unit is divided into three major 
problems: better buymanship, investments, 
and law and the family. Extensive oppor- 
tunity is provided for a study of frauds 
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and their detection, the use of credit, and 


the budgeting of income. In the field of 
investments, special attention is given to 
the major forms of investment and insur- 
ance. Study of law and the family provides 
for attention to property ownership, con- 
tracts, bills and notes, and legal rights of 
the individual, all of which are important 


for a layman to understand. 


AMILY RELATIONSHIPS. Opportu- 

nity is provided for an introductory 
consideration of the family as a sociological 
institution. This unit is concerned with 
personal needs, immediate personal-social 
relations, and the larger social-civic con- 
siderations as they involve the family. Each 
pupil has the opportunity to see himself in 
relation to family life and to study family 
problems in their biological, sociological, 


and psychological aspects. 


Problems for intensive study deal with 
heredity and eugenics, and some elemen- 
tary psychology. A study of “the institution 


of marriage” includes such topics as court- 
ship, choosing a mate, factors in successful 


marriage. An inquiry into “relationships 
within the family” covers questions and 
topics which are of vital concern to a great 


majority of seniors. Typical questions dis- 
cussed in class are: What do you believe 
about cousin-marriage? Why is one brother 
or sister sometimes very unlike the other 
members of the family? What do you con- 
sider to be the major factors contributing 


to broken homes? What are some of the 
family problems which arose from the pa- 
triarchal family? Do you know of a family 
where the father is more or less patriarchal? 
Can you find reasons for this? What are 
probably the most outstanding problems 


confronting the modern family? Should a 


mother unhappily married wait until her 


children are grown to get a divorce? 


OMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS. 
The importance of educational and 
vocational guidance within one’s own com- 





munity is readily recognized. The great 
majority of seniors are planning either to 
go on to some school of higher education 
or to seek employment after graduation. 
Those responsible for the planning of the 
course in each school have attempted to 
care for these needs either by providing 
an organized unit or by including a voca- 
tional and educational guidance emphasis 
throughout the course. Needs vary consid- 
erably in this area even within a given 
school, and it has been found necessary 
for effective instruction on_ specialized 
problems to arrange for considerable group- 
ing and segregation. 

Leisure interests and activities constitute 
another aspect of community relationships 
which has found a place in some of the 
problems courses. Recognized by all con- 
cerned as a very important part of the 
course, it has, nevertheless, met with more 
obstacles in its path than any of the other 
fields of study. There is a scarcity of organ- 
ized material, the interests and activities in 
this field are more diversified, and teachers, 
as a rule, possess less background than in 
almost any other area of high school in- 
struction. 


EVIEW OF SKILLS. Review of skills 
is recommended on an elective, rather 
than a compulsory, basis, and should be 
chosen only by those students capable and 
desirous of profiting from a brisk and in- 
tensive review. Substitution of these re- 
views of specific skills is at best a sort of 
makeshift, and should be elected only after 
serious consideration of the relative value 
and importance to the senior immediately 
and ultimately of all the units offered. 
Throughout this course the ideal is stead- 
fastly held that the living senior and his 
real problems transcend in importance all 
preconceived and ready-made patterns of 
subject matter. The content of the course 
is constantly being reconsidered by each 
teacher and by conferences of teachers in 
the light of its real vitality, usefulness, and 
importance in the lives of the students. 
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Purifying Water: A Second- 


Grade Project 


Ruth H. Wagner 








HY did it say in the paper last 
night that we should boil our 
drinking water for a few days?”’ 


This first question burst forth in our morn- 
ing discussion period and, as most timely 
questions have a habit of doing, upon a 
most responsive audience. From the wide- 
spread hum of understanding voices which 
followed, there could come but one con- 
clusion—everyone was consciously drinking 
boiled water! 

When Mary volunteered the explanation 
that “boiling kills the germs,” Josephine 
came back with the question: ““Then why 
are there more germs in it now? We don’t 
usually boil our drinking water.” Fortu- 
nately, John, who usually went into matters 
more thoroughly than the others, was able 
to explain: “Daddy says it’s because of the 
storm. The wind is from the south and 
that blows the water from the river north 
into Lake Michigan near the new filtration 
plant. And the river water has more germs 
in it than the lake water. I can show you 
the river on the map!” 

The filtration plant! Because these chil- 
dren lived on the shores of Lake Michigan 
and often used Lake Drive in going down 
town, there were few who already did not 








This example of effective commu- 
nity study, involving correlation with 
scicnce, has possibilities for later 
years as well as the second grade. The 
author teaches in the Cumberland 
School at Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. 




















know of the new and imposing Gothic 
structure on the lake front. Only vaguely 
did they seem to know its relation to the 
city water supply. So we were off. Here 
were new words and concepts to be clari- 
fied: germs, intake, filtration, the plant’s 
position as north of the rivers in the city, 
and even the map itself. Up on the board 
went these words, and from that moment 
forth over a period of three weeks, the 
fascinating subject of drinking water first 
trickled (by means of a homemade filter), 
and later poured its way (through a trip to 
the filtration plant) into the consciousness 
of our second-grade children. 

As true sons of the Great Lakes region 
they were already acquainted with water— 
as a means of having fun. Good sailors and 
good swimmers as they were, and with more 
than a little knowledge of boats of every 
description, they were not aware that this 
same Lake Michigan furnished them with 
pure water to drink at a rate far beyond 
their conception—200 million gallons per 
day. 

“What is pure water? What is a filter?” 
I wanted the foundation of their under- 
standing to be very strong, so I asked these 
basic questions first. There was not a single 
reply. Apparently even John, who had 
probed the matter a little farther than the 
others, was not clear in his thinking. I 
knew at once that this was a phase of com- 
munity study which was not a matter of 
words, books, slides, and pictures alone. 
Pure drinking water would have to be made 
real, and related to their lives, through 
firsthand experience. 
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AREFUL in my own preparation, I 

sought some firsthand experiences my- 
self. Never before charged with the respon- 
sibility of knowing them well, I shall not 
soon forget the fact that city water under- 
goes five processes of treatment: 

1. Aeration: the spraying upward in 
fountains and blowing of air through the 
water in order to remove the taste caused 
by green plants which have decayed in the 
water. 

2. Sedimentation: the “settling’’ process 
by which the larger particles of grit and 
sand are allowed to sink to the bottom of a 
great reservoir. 

3. Coagulation: the mixing of alum and 
lime into the water to coat the bacteria- 
laden dirt and clay which, alone, is so fine 
it will not settle to the bottom of the reser- 
voir. The coating causes the particles to 
stick together and settle in a few hours, 
usually carrying with it ninety out of every 
one hundred bacteria present in the water. 

4. Filtration: the filtering of the water 
through layers of sand and gravel to re- 
move the finest of the clay particles. The 
water becomes clear after passing through 
some thirty-two filter beds. 

5. Chlorination: the mixing of the pow- 
erful germ-killer, chlorine, into the clear 
water, killing the last of the bacteria and 
completing the purification process. Daily 
tests are then made and when there is doubt 
of its purity, as in the case of high winds 
carrying additional bacteria-laden water to 
the intake, the citizens are warned to boil 
their water, just as an extra safety precau- 
tion. 

After sketching these steps on the board 
and simplifying their meaning, captions 
read thus: 

1. The water is sprayed up. 

2. The water settles down. 

g. Alum and lime are mixed into the 
water. 

4. The water is filtered through sand and 
gravel. 

5. Chlorine is added to the water. 

Two gallons of water were carried to our 


classroom from the lake as well as a gallon 
of sand and a half-gallon of gravel grading 
upward in size to stones about an inch in 
diameter. The jars of water were allowed 
to settle after which the good water was 
poured into a new jar. After adding alum 
and lime to this water, it was again allowed 
to settle for a few hours. Meanwhile, for 
our homemade filter, an old dishpan was 
punctured with fine holes. The larger 
stones were placed in the bottom of this 
pan, grading upward to six or seven inches 
of fine sand, all of which was very clean. A 
cloth was tied across the bottom of the dish- 
pan to catch any sand which might wash 
through the holes in the bottom of the pan. 
Upon removing the water from the mix- 
ture of alum and lime, we found it still 
cloudy, but upon pouring it into our filter, 
it trickled through sparkling clear! With- 
out chlorine, we could not drink the water, 
but there was no doubt about their under- 
standing of, and enthusiasm for, filtration! 


HEN we arrived at the filtration 

plant the next day we were immedi- 
ately shown to their visual-education room 
—its very existence a probable result of 
modern educational philosophies. There 
we were shown movies and charts of the 
plant’s methods and facilities. At the end 
of this showing the children were permitted 
to ask questions. I recorded these interest- 
ing questions and answers: 

1. What power do you use to run the 
plant?—Electricity only. 

2. How far is the intake?—The intake 
or “crib” is a mile and a quarter from the 
plant. 

3. How large are the pipes which carry 
the water from the crib?—Twelve feet in 
diameter. 

4. What temperature is the water in sum- 
mer? In winter?—It varies from 78° in sum- 
mer to 32° in winter. 

5. How do you get the water when the 
lake is frozen?—The crib rests on the bot- 
tom of the lake and the water does not 
freeze to that depth. 
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6. How far down is the crib?—The lake 
is sixty-seven feet deep at the point where 
the crib is located. 

7. How long does it take a certain 
amount of water to go through the plant?— 
Eight hours. 

8. How big are the filter beds?—Thirty- 
eight by fifty-seven feet and there are thirty- 
two of them. 

9g. How do you clean the filter beds?— 
If the water is very dirty, we wash them 
every eight hours. We force the water up- 
wards from the bottom to the top of the 
filter. It spills over into a trough and is 
carried back to the lake. 

Impressed by their choice of questions, 
the guide asked me how they had obtained 
their background of knowledge of the work 
of a filtration plant. I explained what we 
had done in the classroom in the way of 
filtering water. These questions together 
with our subsequent trip through the plant 
confirmed my belief that in thorough and 
adequate preparation for field trips lies the 
secret of their success. From the cleaning of 
the filter beds, through all the processes, to 
the testing in the laboratory—learning at- 
tended every observation! 


ONCLUSIVE as this was, however, our 
picture was not quite complete. With 
two more trips in view, we studied the map 
of the city as carefully as possible. We ob- 
served directions, noted the positions of the 
airport, post office, newspaper plant, and 
other places we had already visited, and 
gave especial attention to the rivers, harbor, 
and filtration plant. The next day proved 
to be sunny and clear, with Lake Michigan 
very blue and very beautiful. so we first 
visited the waterfront at a point directly 
opposite the lighthouse which guards the 
harbor opening. At this point, with nature’s 
unique and amazing precision, the three 
rivers which flow through the city of Mil- 
waukee, converge and pour their waters 
into Lake Michigan, generally flowing 
southward away from the basis of the city 
water supply. The trip was concluded by a 
visit to the top of a nearby skyscraper from 
which vantage point, aided by binoculars, 
the children could easily view the harbor 
plan and the filtration plant lying four 
miles north, just as it appeared in the map. 
A fitting eonclusion indeed and one which 
brought into view many of our community 
resources! 
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Especially in a democracy, the educated person will cherish a sincere 
interest in maintaining the health standards of the entire community. His 
humanitarian sympathies can here be strongly supported by self-interest 
since the transmissible nature of many diseases assures security for the indi- 
vidual only when the entire community is protected, and safety for the 
community only when the health of each individual is maintained. The 
educated person, therefore, insists on community, state, and national health 
services which not only enforce sanitary ordinances and guard against the 
more obvious epidemic diseases, but which definitely promote the health 
of the entire population. He shows an active concern in all conditions 
which threaten the safety or injure the health of others, promotes the health 
work of schools and other social agencies, and encourages study and correc- 
tive action concerning the economic, physical, and social conditions which 
cause disease and imperil health of mind and body. (Educational Policies 
Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1938, pp. 62-63) 
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BLIGATIONS of citizenship have 
been lost sight of in our preoccu- 
pation with our rights as citizens. 

. . . You have heard this charge frequently 
in recent months, have you not? It has been 
directed specifically at social studies teach- 
ers as well as at democracy in general. Per- 
haps you have already formulated your 
answer to the charge. Whether you have or 
haven’t, you will find an enlightening clari- 
fication of the issue in the contest essays 
submitted to the Atlantic Monthly last fall, 
each bearing the title, “Citizenship: Its 
Privileges and Responsibilities.’’ The prize- 
winning essay, by Roger W. Holmes, of 
Mount Holyoke College, was published in 
November. Of the two essays awarded hon- 
orabie mention, the one by W. C. Newman 
appeared in December and the one by W. 
Seward Salisbury is contained in the Janu- 
ary issue. 


OTH Mr. Holmes and Mr. Newman 

stress the point that privileges and 
responsibilities are to be identified with 
each other, not contrasted. “It is man’s 
privilege to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship,” writes the former. Mr. New- 
man adds that the kind of citizens a state 
has depends on the state itself as well as the 
individuals, as Hitler has shown. 

For one thing, Mr. Newman writes, the 
stat: gives too little encouragement and 
recognition to its “lay patriots.’’ Heroes of 
war and politics receive their due, but “they 
also serve who go to the polls with sincere 
convictions, and regard the criminal, the 
demagogue, the political parasite, and the 
habitual breaker of the law as enemies 
of the state, to be routed by much the same 
processes as are used in the defense against 


the enemies who make war against the na- 
tion.” 


THe UNITED STATES ARMY 


ONTROVERSY over the strength of 
the United States army has filled the 
magazines for many months. That person- 
nel is numerically small and modern mech- 
anized equipment scarce are facts generally 
agreed upon. Disputes deal primarily with 
army organization, morale of the men, abil- 
ity of the generals, and the uncertain ques- 
tion as to what steps should be taken for 
immediate and long-range improvement. 

Arguments are advanced and reviewed in 
the December issues of two monthlies. 
Scribner's Commentator carries a stinging 
indictment of American military “promo- 
tion and tenure” policies, written by a 
former army officer, Major Malcolm Wheel- 
er-Nicholson, under the title “Generals 
Weed Brains.” Harper's Magazine presents 
both sides of the controversy—and an en- 
lightening review of the apparent facts in 
the case—in its lead article by Frank C. 
Hanighen. One apparent conclusion is that 
passing judgment on the quality of an army 
is no sport for amateurs. The firsthand tech- 
nical information basic to enlightened 
opinion is possessed by very few civilians, 
army officers themselves vary in their inter- 
pretations, and there is no telling how much 
of the pertinent experiential evidence of 
the past sixteen months in Europe is with- 
held by censorship even from our army 
staff. 

The layman is nevertheless entitled to all 
the information he can get. And he will 
have to take the specialists’ opinions for 
whatever he thinks they’re worth. In the 
opinion of Major Wheeler-Nicholson, Hit- 
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ler’s ‘‘secret weapon”’ is the military intelli- 
gence of his commanding officers, who are 
chosen on the basis of merit. In contrast, the 
American army is said to grant promotion 
on the bases of seniority (below the rank 
of colonel) and of influence (above that 
rank). The result of this policy, says the 
Major, is to make our army leadership ad- 
vanced in age and unreceptive to new ideas. 

The laggardly adoption of mechanized 
equipment in the American army, charged 
by Major Wheeler-Nicholson, is agreed to 
by Mr. Hanighen. The latter, however, 
finds the reasons for it not nearly so sim- 
ple. Contributing factors are shown to in- 
clude the vested interests of Congressmen, 
lack of funds, and division of authority in 
the War Department. The complaint that 
politics influences the appointment of gen- 
erals is specifically denied and the opinion, 
otherwise critical, of Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard is cited in support of this denial. On 
the credit side, our army is also shown by 
Mr. Hanighen to have equipment of superb 
quality, resourceful engineers, the best rifle 
marksmanship in the world, and compe- 
tent methods of training. On the debit side, 
however, Mr. Hanighen concurs with Ma- 
jor Wheeler-Nicholson that generals are too 
old and that insufficient attention is given 
to mechanization. 


RAw MATERIALS FOR DEFENSE 


TRATEGIC materials essential to de- 
fense which must be largely imported 
are named periodically by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. The most recent 
complete list, issued last March, includes 
only fourteen items, whereas the first, in 
1921, contained forty-two. The shortening 
of the list represents a gain in self-sufficiency 
for the United States, achieved by dis- 
coveries of synthetics and substitutes. Nev- 
ertheless, the critical importance of several 
of the fourteen imported items is serious, 
and the government is at present engaged 
in a program for their conservation and the 
accumulation of reserves. 


Ferromanganese, an indispensable alloy- 
ing agent in high grade steel, is imported 
from Soviet Russia, India, Africa, Brazil, 
and Cuba. Should supplies from the first 
three sources be cut off, the others would 
be wholly inadequate to meet our national 
needs. Hence, stockpiling of manganese 
ores is being undertaken on a large scale. 
Very much the same situation exists in re- 
spect to chromium. In the case of nickel, 
however, Canada alone can be counted on 
to meet all our demands. 

Rubber is perhaps the most vulnerable 
point in the defense economy of the United 
States, inasmuch as almost our entire sup- 
ply comes from the Far East. Experiments 
for increasing production in Brazil have not 
been successful, and the possibilities of 
developing the guayule rubber shrubs in 
Mexico and southwestern United States 
are still very uncertain. Synthetic rubber 
has proved to be highly successful—it is at 
present used for go per cent of the composi- 
tion of tires in Germany—but its expensive- 
ness has retarded production. It is urged 
that the government subsidize such produc- 
tion in the interests of national defense. 

Critical or potential shortages such as 
those just enumerated receive the major 
attention of J. C. de Wilde and George 
Monson in their “Inventory of Raw Ma- 
terials’ for the authoritative Foreign Policy 
Reports, issue of November 15. The au- 
thors are generally optimistic over the de- 
fense resources of the United States. “Ger- 
many has demonstrated ... ,” we are 
nevertheless warned, “that the capacity to 
wage war is not necessarily commensurate 
with industrial power or natural wealth. As 
the example of Britain and France has 
shown, there is a wide gap between posses- 
sion of ample resources and their effective 
utilization for war... .” 

As if to answer Messrs. de Wilde and 
Monson with evidence that the United 
States is equal to the task of organizing 
production for defense, Samuel Grafton in 
the November Survey Graphic reviews the 
achievements of 1917 and 1918. After cit- 
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ing cases and statistics Mr. Grafton asserts, 
“This record of accumulation, movement, 
and maintenance of men and materials has 
never been remotely approached by Herr 
Hitler.” 


SILVER 


HE government is also piling up vaults 

full of silver in unprecedented magni- 
tude. The white metal, however, has no 
perceptible relevance to defense industry. 
Under provisions of a 1934 law generally 
admitted to have been enacted primarily 
for the benefit of a small group of domestic 
producers, the Treasury in 1939 alone spent 
forty million dollars for twenty million dol- 
lars’ worth of silver. The twenty-million- 
dollar bounty would have paid for six hun- 
dred tanks, doubling the army’s supply, 
claims R. J. Manfrini in Scribner’s Com- 
mentator for December. This author re- 
views and condemns our entire silver-pur- 
chase policy, although he admits that the 
problem is complicated by the fact that it 
gives Mexico an exchange advantage that 
enables it to purchase more United States 
goods than would otherwise be the case. To 
abandon the policy abruptly would create 
a financial cataclysm below the Rio Grande, 
he warns. 


WHAT CHANCE INFLATION? 


LONG war, especially a destructive 

one, will almost certainly force cur- 
rency inflation on its participants, asserted 
Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution in a recent talk published 
in the November 15 issue of Vital Speeches. 
But a short war, or the American defense 
program without war, does not inevitably 
demand inflation. Increased production for 
defense does not necessitate rising prices, 
according to Dr. Moulton, because our pro- 
ductive machinery is still operating far 
short of capacity and increased output 
should lower the unit cost. He further af- 
firms that imminent gigantic defense ex- 
penditures need not be feared as forcing 


inflation, inasmuch as he believes that those 
expenditures can all be met without in- 
creasing current treasury deficits. He bases 
his optimism on the expectation that ex- 
pansion of production will increase tax re- 
turns and reduce the need for unemploy- 
ment relief—and on the assumption that 
Great Britain will not be defeated. 

The unlikelihood of inflation is further 
stressed by Keith Hutchison, financial edi- 
tor of the Nation, in the November 23 issue 
of that magazine. He concurs with Dr. 
Moulton’s chief contentions as to why in- 
flation is not necessary even with the ex- 
panding defense economy and adds a word 
of approval for Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau’s plans to borrow for defense 
with long-term bonds and so absorb part of 
our huge surplus of idle funds. 

As for the argument that we already have 
inflation because of the “devaluation” of 
the dollar in 1935, Mr. Hutchison discred- 
its it entirely on realistic grounds: “It is 
well to remember that wholesale prices to- 
day are some 19 per cent lower than in 
1929, which means that even though the 
Roosevelt dollar buys a smaller amount of 
gold than the Hoover dollar, it is definitely 
worth more in terms of usable goods.” 


AtR POWER 


IRPLANES are without question a war 
weapon of transcendent importance. 
Their greatest ultimate value in warfare, 
however, will be as means of transportation 
rather than as weapons. So writes John 
Philips Cranwell in “Air Power and Future 
History” in the December Harper’s. Just as 
sea power is chiefly important because it 
can protect or prevent the transportation 
by ship of troops, munitions, food, and 
merchandise, so is air power potentially sig- 
nificant for the control it can exercise over 
the carrying of these items by airplanes. 
With this approach to the problem, we are 
told not to regard as critical the much dis- 
cussed question as to what effect warplanes 
can have on warships. 
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“So long as the commerce of the world is 
carried exclusively in ships which sail on 
the surface of the waters,” writes Mr. Cran- 
well, “Sea Power will remain the most po- 
tent single factor in the conflicts of mari- 
time states. But as aerial commerce in- 
creases . . . the influence of Sea Power on 
history will be replaced by the influence 
of Air Power on history. The logical con- 
clusion is that in the end Air Power will 
replace Sea Power, not because military 
aircraft will drive navies from the sea, but 
because commerce will leave the water and 
take to the air.” 


SHARING MEDICAL Costs 


HE tremendous costs of serious illness 
fall haphazardly on individuals without 
any regard to their respective abilities to 
pay. Some who can’t pay receive charity. 
Others invite the spread of disease to their 
neighbors and suffering and death to them- 
selves by dispensing with needed medical 
care. Probably a majority of Americans ap- 
prove the fundamental principle of group 
medicine. That is, that the risk of medical 
costs should in some way be spread over a 
number of pocketbooks. In what way? 
That everybody in a community should 
share in the risk by making fixed payments 
proportionate to his ability to pay, and that 
all should then receive benefits according 
to individual need, sounds like a reason- 
able solution. That’s just the way elemen- 
tary and secondary education is provided 
and paid for in this country. But medical 
care? No. It would be socialism. 

For fear of a word, perhaps, and for other 
reasons, the ideal of group medicine for an 
all-inclusive group is not to be found in the 
United States. Partial groups of selected 
individuals, however, are organized by the 
thousands in hundreds of different ways. 
Each group tends to be relatively homo- 
geneous, as payments are proportionate to 
noses, not bank accounts. 

Perhaps the oldest group health organiza- 
tion—and one that is large enough to buy 


its hospital care and doctors’ services pretty 
much on its own terms—is the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Beneficial Association, 
created in 1882. This organization is owned 
and run by the 20,000 employees of the 
railroad. When a number of government 
employees in Washington, D.C., took the 
initiative in 1937 in organizing a group 
health association along almost identical 
lines, the enterprise was condemned as 
“unethical” or “un-American” and had to 
go to court to defend its right to exist. 

In the meantime group medicine flour- 
ishes without comment in most of our col- 
leges and universities, where each student 
pays an annual “‘medical fee” and receives 
all—or nearly all—health services. Several 
industrial establishments have similar ar- 
rangements. The Blue Cross system of pool- 
ing hospital costs for all sorts of groups of 
individuals and families is spreading over 
the country with the general approval of all 
concerned. But it is to be noted that the 
Blue Cross provides for hospital costs only, 
not doctors’ fees. 


HAT doctors are opposed to group 

health plans is generally believed. But 
it’s not entirely true. In fact, they’re even 
promoting the idea to a limited extent and 
in their own way. How doctor-sponsored 
plans are operating in fourteen states on a 
state-wide basis and in numerous other com- 
munities is described by Fred De Armond 
in Nation’s Business for November. Two 
basic plans exist for poor and lower middle 
class groups, respectively. The best that can 
be expected of families with less than 
$1,000 annual income is that they be given 
plenty of time to pay the doctors’ bills and 
that those bills be scaled down below nor- 
mal. Postpayment plans intended to sys- 
tematize this practice exist in many places, 
but they are more in the nature of instal- 
ment purchasing than of group medicine. 
For families with incomes between $1,000 
and $2,500 medical associations are experi- 
menting with prepayment plans, whereby 
each family pays a fixed amount—say $2.50 
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a month—and receives all the medical care 
it needs, with certain limitations. Free 
choice of doctor is permitted, and he re- 
ceives his usual fees from the general fund. 
Mr. De Armond reports only indifferent 
success for these plans. In California, for ex- 
ample, it was found that 25 percent of the 
revenue was absorbed in administrative 
costs. Some critics contend that the princi- 
pal handicap to the growth of prepayment 
plans is that costs are too high, especially in 
view of the fact that families with incomes 
in excess of $2,000 or $2,500 are usually 
excluded from them. Mr. De Armond, how- 
ever, concludes that the public is indiffer- 
ent to the whole group-health idea. He pro- 
tests that “the agitators for social reform in 
the method of caring for the sick have over- 
stated both the acuteness of the problem 
and the simplicity of its solution.” 


NE of the most extensive and success- 

ful of all enterprises in group medi- 

cine was developed during the past five 
years with a group where success might be 
least expected. Farmers are traditionally the 
most independent group in the nation. Yet 
they are also predominantly in the lower 
income groups and so find medical costs 
relatively harder to bear than other ele- 
ments in the population. The failure of 
farmers to repay government loans extend- 
ed to them in 1935 under the Resettlement 
Administration (now the Farm Security 
Administration) was traced in a surprising- 
ly large percentage of cases to accidents and 
illnesses which were receiving little or no 
medical care. From this impetus has arisen 
the now widespread arrangements for group 
health involving 80,000 farm families. The 
Farm Security Administration assists in 
forming the groups, but does not impose 
them either on farmers or doctors. The 
usual unit is the county, all or most of the 
doctors living therein administering the 
plan with a minimum of machinery. The 
way in which these arrangements work and 
an optimistic account of their success are 
reported by Richard Hellman in the De- 


cember Harper's under the title “The 
Farmers Try Group Medicine.” 

The FSA plan involves prepayment of a 
fixed monthly sum by each participant. But 
unlike those described by Mr. De Armond, 
the amount of the payment varies with the 
size of one’s income. Thus, in one county 
one farm family may pay $15 a year while 
another pays $30. Yet both families are en- 
titled to the same services. County medical 
societies are arbiters as to how much of the 
funds each participating doctor should re- 
ceive. All agreements are on an annual 
basis, subject to discontinuance or renewal 
at the will of the parties concerned. In view 
of this, Mr. Hellman concluded that ‘“‘the 
plan works” when he found that to date 
ninety-five out of every hundred agreements 
have been renewed annually. 


CENTRALIZATION IN CANADA 


ANADA is about to revise its constitu- 
tion. The change, if carried through 
as expected, will be the nation’s most im- 
portant constitutional development since 
the formation of the Dominion in 1867. 
The provinces, particularly Quebec and 
Ontario, have long guarded jealously their 
prerogatives as opposed to those of the fed- 
eral government. The weaker western prov- 
inces, however, have asked more and more 
aid from Ottawa. In order to dispense, the 
central government must also collect. So, 
this month, representatives of the provinces 
will assemble in Ottawa to hear the Do- 
minion government ask for sole authority 
to levy income taxes in exchange for which 
it will assume existing provincial debts and 
will undertake full responsibility hence- 
forth for unemployment relief. These pro- 
visions, and numerous other related ones, 
are itemized in the November 16 issue of 
Business Week. 


ACKGROUND for the impending 
change is the recently completed work 
of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations, popularly known as 
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the Rowell-Sirois Commission. Composed 
of government officials and scholars, this 
commission engaged during 1937-39 in a 
thoroughgoing nation-wide inquiry. Al- 
though focused on the fiscal problems of the 
Dominion and the provinces, an extremely 
wide range of other matters were reviewed. 
The commission report, published by the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, consists of three 
volumes, supplemented by eight separately 
printed appendices and ten monographs in 
mimeographed form. 

The timing of the publication and dis- 
cussion of the Rowell-Sirois findings with 
a war-time mood that makes Canadians 
more ready than they would otherwise have 
been for centralization is, of course, adven- 
titious. Penetrating commentaries on the 
report are to be found in the September 
issue of the Canadian Historical Review 
and the November Canadian Forum. Writ- 
ers in both journals take special satisfaction 
in the report’s emphasis on historical back- 
grounds. Mr. Underhill makes the report 
the basis for an essay in the Canadian 
Forum in the interpretation of Canadian 
history since 1867. This is, in brief, as fol- 
lows. 


ATIONALIST sentiment in Canada 

has always been an unstable thing. It 
waxed prodigiously in the first six years of 
the Dominion and then waned for a quar- 
ter century after the world depression 
struck in 1873. Prosperity in the early years 
of the twentieth century united the nation, 
as did also the World War. Nationalism 
disintegrated in the 1920’s and 1930’s espe- 
cially during the depression years. The fed- 
eral government always lost most in pres- 
tige in times of national adversity. It has 
never been strong enough to mitigate for 
Canada the effects of economic reverses in 
Great Britain and the United States. (Mr. 
Underhill calls the whole of the Rowell- 
Sirois report “a powerful exercise in the 
economic interpretation of history.”’) The 
dependence of Canada on Great Britain 
and the United States has conditioned all 


aspects of Canadian history, producing a 
sort of resigned fatalism. 


HAT was called “national senti- 

ment in Canada” by Mr. Underhill 
is called “Canadianism” by Herbert F. 
Quinn, writing in the Autumn issue of the 
Queen’s Quarterly (Kingston, Ontario). 
This writer deplores the fact that Canadians 
don’t have enough of it. A Canadian him- 
self, he tells his countrymen that it is quite 
proper for them to condemn the excessive 
nationalism of European countries but says 
that they should also criticize themselves 
for not being nationalistic enough. The 
three greatest obstacles to the development 
of Canadianism are said to be: (1) the di- 
vergent viewpoints and interests, and the 
difference in language, between the English 
and French populations; (2) the cleavage 
between industry and agriculture, ex- 
pressed in the conflict of interests between 
Ontario and Quebec on the one hand and 
the rest of Canada on the other; and (3) 
the division between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. 


WHITHER INDIA? 


HAT is going to happen in India? 
In its relation to the war, on the one 
hand, and to Great Britain, on the other? 

If this question perplexes Indian nation- 
alist leaders and British cabinet members, 
as there is reason to believe, it certainly 
baffles no less the outside observer who is 
dependent for. his information on written 
accounts that conflict sharply with one an- 
other. 

Let the student turn to the Asiatic Re- 
view, published quarterly in London. Last 
summer’s number, incorporating the “Pro- 
ceedings of the East India Association” and 
otherwise devoted almost exclusively to 
India, will tell him page after page that the 
colony which Disraeli once called ‘‘the most 
lustrous jewel in Her Majesty’s crown” is 
today united and loyal in the Empire’s war 
effort. 
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For a different view, let him turn to the 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru—second only to 
Gandhi as leader of India’s millions. Writ- 
ing from Allahabad on August 10, Mr. 
Nehru declares (in the November Asia) 
that the parting of the ways has come be- 
tween Britain and India. ‘““War came in 
Europe and we discovered that India had 
also been declared a belligerent country, 
without so much as a formal reference or 
intimation to any representatives of the 
people of India,” he writes. “It seemed to us 
a sham and a mockery to talk of freedom 
and democracy and yet hold on to imperial- 
ism.”” The official position of the All-India 
National Congress, strongest political bloc 
in the peninsula, is clearly stated: “We 
want independence and not dominion or 
any other status.” 


EBUTTING the Congress’ demand, 
Britain’s one-time Liberal cabinet 
minister, Viscount Herbert Samuel, de- 
clares in the October Contemporary Re- 
view (London) that he has long sympathized 
with the cause of Indian nationalism but 
that he is opposed to Indian independence. 
He hastens to add that he is opposed to 
“independence” for Great Britain and the 
Dominions as well. 

If Viscount Samuel recognizes that “there 
are two points of view’—from the British 
point of view!—Anup Singh does the same 
from the Indian point of view. The latter 
writer in Asia for December analyzes more 
clearly than the others the dilemma of the 
Indians themselves. While admitting what 
Britons emphasize, that the communal 
schism between Moslems and Hindus com- 
plicates the independence question, Mr. 
Singh nevertheless concurs with Gandhi 
and Nehru that the problem is surmount- 
able. With some feeling he reports an- 
other schism that plagues the Hindu na- 
tionalists, the desertion of a majority of the 
All-India Congress from the principle of 
strict pacifism. 


“EVENTS” 


VENTS continues to serve with distinc- 
tion those interested in keeping up 
with recent happenings. In its eighty pock- 
et-size pages recognized authorities each 
month survey systematically developments 
in the major areas of the world. 

Although each article is characteristi- 
cally narrative, it also usually contains inter- 
pretations and scholarly judgments of high 
significance. For example, in the Novem- 
ber issue, Sidney B. Fay suggests that Hitler 
miscalculated his chances for a successful 
invasion of Britain, Alzada Comstock re- 
ports a lessening of class distinctions in Eng- 
land as the homes of the well-to-do are 
opened to underprivileged evacuees and the 
“little men” of East London become na- 
tional heroes, and Wilbur W. White points 
out that Egypt’s apparent indifference to 
Italian invasion of her western desert may 
not be expected to continue should the 
Fascists reach the inhabited valley of the 
Nile. Herbert Heaton gives a rounded pic- 
ture of war-time Australia and stresses the 
identity of interests in the Far East between 
that commonwealth and the United States. 
Charles A. Beard interprets America’s posi- 
tion in the Orient as imperialistic and adds 
that “the prime psychological problem for 
the Government of the United States, in 
this connection, would be, then, that of 
overcoming the critical effects of widely 
distributed knowledge pertaining to the 
history, nature, and disappointing results 
of imperialistic adventures.” 








This department calls attention to 
recent articles in popular or semi- 
popular magazines that should be of 
special interest to social studies teach- 
ers. The articles are not summarized; 
rather a range of ideas on current 
topics is presented together with refer- 
ences to fuller treatments. 
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National Council at Syracuse 


“Education for democratic citizenship,” 
though not so explicitly stated, became in 
effect the theme of the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, held in Syracuse, New York, Novem- 
ber 21, 22, and 23. From Dean Mosher’s ad- 
dress of welcome to the earnest discussion in 
the annual business meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, social studies teachers at Syracuse 
evidenced unmistakable awareness of the 
added responsibilities which are theirs in this 
year of crisis. They also affirmed a readiness 
to meet them, although they called upon one 
another and upon the speakers at the several 
sessions for help as to methods and materials. 


SESSIONS AND PAPERS 


William E. Mosher, dean of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University, welcomed the 
teachers to Syracuse. He urged that youth be 
familiarized with, and stimulated to partici- 
pate in, local political organizations as one 
responsibility of citizenship. 

The presidential address of Howard R. An- 
derson, teacher in the Ithaca public schools 
and in Cornell University, stressed the role of 
social studies instruction in developing pa- 
triotic citizenship and defended that in- 
struction against its critics. ‘The address is 
printed in this issue. 

With the presentation of the Eleventh Year- 
book, Economic Education, by its editor, Har- 
old F. Clark, and appraisal of the volume by 
W. H. Pillsbury and Whiton Powell, the 
Friday morning session closed. 

Four hundred and twenty-six persons at- 
tended the five luncheons held simultaneously 
Friday noon. At each luncheon an address 
was followed by general discussion. Most of 
the papers presented are already scheduled for 
publication in Social Education. The topics 
dealt with were: the teacher in time of crisis, 
evaluation, geography, non-academic pupils, 
and community resources. 


A curriculum symposium, arranged by the 
curriculum committee of the National Coun- 
cil, occupied the Friday afternoon program. 
Discussion, prepared and ex tempore, was 
based on three papers which had been cir- 
culated in mimeographed form. Copies of 
these may be secured without charge from 
the executive secretary’s office. Their titles 
and authors are: “A Functional Social Studies 
Program,” by R. O. Hughes; “Course of Study 
Materials,” by William M. Alexander; “A 
Teacher-Centered Curriculum,” by Horace T. 
Morse. 

Entertainment and social history were 
brought to the 30g persons who attended the 
banquet Friday evening by Theodore Blegen, 
formerly of the Minnesota Historical Society 
and now dean of the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Blegen recited, sang, 
and interpreted the ballads and songs of Amer- 
ican pioneers ad immigrants. These he had, 
for the most part, discovered in researches in 
the United States and Scandinavia extending 
over many years. Others were encouraged to 
participate in such collecting in order to pre- 
serve one of the most colorful aspects of nine- 
teenth-century immigration and the west- 
ward movement. Such songs and ballads, said 
Dr. Blegen, have hitherto been largely ignored 
by students of American history and folklore. 
Miss Ruth West was toastmistress. 

Edmund Ezra Day, president of Cornell 
University, addressed the Council Friday night 
in the Lincoln Auditorium of Central High 
School on the theme “Social Discipline in a 
Free Society.” Emphasizing that America’s 
greatest problems are internal and not inter- 
national, Dr. Day cited as the foremost of 
those problems: (1) restoration of the normal 
functioning of our national economy, and (2) 
building of national morale, or the cultiva- 
tion of the discipline of a free people. In 
order to achieve the latter end, the speaker 
pointed out that a direct attack will fail. “We 
must outflank it, creep up on it; and the job 
has to be the job of the whole school. Young- 
sters as they go through school must practice 
some of these disciplines as they go.” In this 
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connection President Day warned that chil- 
dren will not take loyalty spoon-fed. “If you 
wave the flag, you must wave it with mean- 
ing,” he declared. 


United States foreign and domestic affairs 
each received timely and authoritative atten- 
tion in the general session which opened 
Saturday’s program. Professor Walden Moore 
of the University of Rochester, who spoke on 
“Canada’s Role in Our National Defense,” 
stressed the importance of Canada to defense 
of the western hemisphere. He urged that the 
United States in its own self-interest should 
release more destroyers and merchant-marine 
transports to Canada and Great Britain, send 
them an increased volume of war materials, 
permit Canadians the use of our southern air 
fields for winter training, and extend credit 
to the Canadian government. The last step he 
deemed as imperative in view of the fact that 
Canada is now buying from this country twice 
as much as it is able to sell here; and tourist 
revenue, which normally serves to balance 
the exchange, has declined sharply. With a 
strong Canada to defend our northern flank, 
the United States would be free to concentrate 
its defense efforts in the area of the Caribbean, 
declared Dr. Moore. 

Nathan Straus, administrator of the United 
States Housing Authority, presented an in- 
formative description of what is happening in 
public housing and stressed the responsibility 
of social studies teachers for contributing to 
public understanding of the program. “If the 
coming generation does not understand public 
housing, public housing will not survive 
though it were 100 per cent perfect and free 
from error,” he declared. Stress was placed on 
the central objective of public housing—the 
eradication of slums. The need for public as- 
sistance in the program arises from the inabil- 
ity of private industry to replace slums at a 
profit. In every instance the initiative in a 
public-housing program is taken by a local 
housing authority, with the Federal Authority 
allocating funds and cooperating in the plan- 
ning. In 1940 a total of about 61,000 new 
homes were provided under USHA auspices. 
Mr. Straus suggested that approximately this 
number should be constructed annually for 
the duration of the present crisis, but that 
thereafter the annual total should be raised to 
500,000. 


Following the addresses of Dr. Moore and 
Mr. Straus the meeting broke up into three 
sections to consider selected aspects of class- 
room methods in teaching the social studies. 
A section for elementary school teachers was 
arranged and led by Elsie Beck of Detroit; a 
junior high school section was in charge of 
Edith B. Oagley of Binghamton; and senior 
high school problems were discussed under 
the direction of William A. Hamm of New 
York City. Several of these papers will be 
published in Social Education. 

The final session was a luncheon Saturday 
noon, which was followed by an address on 
“Education in Times of National Crisis” by 
Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union College, 
and concluded with the annual business meet- 
ing. Dr. Fox noted with approval the disap- 
pearing cynicism of college students as they 
come to appreciate the potency of the present 
threats to democracy. He reported on the suc- 
cess of a program of chapel-assembly talks 
given at Union College on “Democracy and 
the American Way.” In reading two brief 
papers which he had originally prepared for 
the chapel series, President Fox stated his 
definition of American democracy: “. . . the 
best approximation, through every practicable 
compromise, of that delicate balance of polity 
wherein the majority rules and the individual 
is free.”” In the business session which followed, 
the Council voted to take steps to prepare and 
promulgate materials on democracy for high 
school pupils comparable to the chapel talks 
for college students which had been described. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Two receptions served to relax the conven- 
tion attendants and to facilitate acquaintance- 
ships. The first of these was given on Thurs- 
day evening by the Board of Directors, the 
second on Friday evening by the New York 
State Council for the Social Studies. Those 
who attended the latter affair were treated to 
cider, doughnuts, and the entertaining spec- 
tacle of old-fashioned square dances partici- 
pated in by college professors, schoolmarms, 
and college students. 

A program of six educational films, arranged 
by Roy A. Price, chairman of the effective 
committee for local arrangements, provided 
instruction and entertainment for the more 
than one hundred first arrivals at Syracuse on 
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Thursday evening. Thirty-five exhibits of 
books, pictures, maps, and other materials of 
interest to social studies teachers were on dis- 
play throughout the meeting. Breakfasts, com- 
mittee meetings, and Board meetings helped 
fill the crowded convention schedule for many 
who attended. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions approved unanimously by the 
business meeting of the National Council, 
after they had been proposed by R. O. Hughes, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, in- 
cluded the following. 


The National Council expresses its deep conviction 
that the preservation and promotion of democracy is 
the outstanding challenge to social studies teachers to- 
day. We accept that challenge. In so doing we should: 

a. Bend every effort to make clear to young and 
old the meaning and methods of democracy. 

b. Stress the value and the obligations of our demo- 
cratic heritage. 

c. Encourage pupils in their school life to accept 
every opportunity for the practice of democracy suitable 
to their knowledge and social experience. 

d, Strenuously oppose proposals for changes in 
school revenue measures that would handicap the 
schools in the defense of democracy. 

e. Spread, whenever opportunity offers, the truths 
about the teaching of the social studies so ably set 
forth in the presidential address delivered at this con- 
vention. 

f. Cooperate in all wise and effective measures for 
the promotion and understanding and good will among 
all races, creeds, and social and economic groups. 


We approve the cooperation of the Council in any 
measures within its proper sphere of action to provide 
materials for instruction in the solution of problems 
facing democracy coday. 


The National Council also insists that a high duty 
of social studies teachers in the present critical world 
situation is to support every reasonable measure for na- 
tional defense and to cultivate unity of purpose and 
understanding. Reserving the right to honest, construc- 
tive criticism, which is inherent in the ideals of a free 
people, it is the responsibility of every individual or 
group among us to subordinate personal or group 
selfishness, stubbornness, or prejudice, to the higher 
obligations of the common good and the safeguarding 
of our national welfare against all enemies within or 
without our borders. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for terms 
beginning January 1, 1941: President, Fre- 
mont P. Wirth, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; first vice-president, Roy 
A. Price, Syracuse University; second vice- 
president, Allen Y. King, supervisor of social 


studies, public schools, Cleveland; directors 
for one year, Ethel M. Ray, McLean Junior 
High School, Terre Haute, Indiana, and I. 
James Quillen, Stanford University; directors 
for two years, Howard B. Wilder, Melrose 
High School, Melrose, Massachusetts, anu Ed- 
gar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota; di- 
rectors for three years, Nelle Bowman, Central 
High School, Tulsa, and Robert E. Keohane, 
University of Chicago. 

In addition to the nine persons named 
above, the Board of Directors in 1941, in ac- 
cordance with the recently revised constitu- 
tion, will include the editor of Social Educa- 
tion, Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and the five most recent 
past presidents: Howard R. Anderson, Cornell 
University; Ruth West, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane; C. C. Barnes, supervisor of 
social studies, public schools, Detroit; Elmer 
Ellis, University of Missouri; and R. O. 
Hughes director of citizenship and the social 
studies, public schools, Pittsburgh. 

The resignation of Ernest Horn, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, from the position of second 
vice-president because of health and the pres- 
sure of other duties, was accepted with regret. 


ATTENDANCE 


A total of 692 persons registered at the Syra- 
cuse meeting, coming from twenty-four states 
and the District of Columbia, scattered from 
Maine to California and from Alabama to the 
State of Washington. 


Indianapolis in 1941 


Invitations were received from six cities for 
the Twenty-first Annual Meeting. After care- 
ful consideration, the Board of Directors voted 
that, subject to effecting suitable local arrange- 
ments, the meeting will be held November 20- 
22, 1941, in Indianapolis. 


National Council at Atlantic City 


A full day’s program of varied scope is being 
planned for the February 22 meeting at the 
Hotel Senator, Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
program committee consists of Allen Y. King, 
I. James Quillen, and Howard B. Wilder. 
Local arrangements are in charge of a com- 
mittee headed by Kathryn Carrigan. 
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New England 


The New England History Teachers As- 
sociation, founded in 1897 and generally recog- 
nized as the nation’s oldest organization in 
the field of social education, held its annual 
fall meeting in Boston on December 7. 

The program began with three parallel sec- 
tional meetings. Howard E. Wilson, of Har- 
vard University, and Harrison C. Lyseth, of 
the Maine State Department of Education, 
led a discussion on “How Democratic Are Our 
Schools?” Wallace W. Atwood, president of 
Clark University, and W. J. Romeyn Taylor, 
of the Middlesex School, spoke on geography 
and the world crisis. Warren S. Tryon, of 
Simmons College, and Harrison Thomas, of 
the New York City public schools, dealt with 
the world crisis from the standpoint of his- 
torians. 

At a concluding luncheon session, Harold 
O. Rugg, of Columbia University, delivered 
an address on “The Social-Studies Teacher in 
a Democracy.” 

Proceedings of the meeting will be published 
and distributed to members gratis, under a 
recently adopted policy of the Association. It 
was further announced that henceforth the fall 
meeting would include a two-day program 
with more attention to the interests of ele- 
mentary and junior high school teachers. 

Officers elected for 1941 are: Mildred E. 
Bassett, Rhode Island College of Education, 
president; William Saltonstall, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, vice-president; and Horace Kidger, 
Newton, Massachusetts, High School, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


New York 


The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies met jointly with the National Council 
for the Social Studies during the Twentieth 
Annual Meeting of the latter organization at 
Syracuse, November 21-23. At a business ses- 
sion on Friday afternoon the State Council 
rejected proposed constitutional amendments 
and elected the following officers for 1941: 
Vaughn F. Abercrombie, Scotia High School, 
president; Ruth Miller, LaSalle High School, 
Niagara Falls, first vice-president; Emma Fink, 
Buffalo Public Schools, second vice-president; 
and Roy A. Price, Syracuse University, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Long Island 


Henry Johnson, professor emeritus at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
the speaker at the November dinner meeting 
of the Long Island Social Studies Teachers 
Association. He began his talk on “Reminis- 
cences of Social Studies Teaching” with his 
first encounter with history as a pupil in Sauk 
Center, Minnesota, in 1879, and carried us 
through experiences as a graduate student in 
Oxford, Paris, and Berlin. Much we consider 
new and progressive today, he said, was in 
practice in 1879 by those teachers gifted with 
the art of making school a happy place where 
worth-while things were done enjoyably. As to 
modern problems, Dr. Johnson challenged 
the ability of the functional approach to give 
us the best that can be obtained from the 
study of history. 

Robert Reid, president of the Association, 
announced that the next dinner meeting 
would take place on January 30. Edward 
Range and Hannah Hanway are planning a 
group discussion, based on studies now being 
carried out in Nassau and Suffolk Counties, on 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school curriculum problems. F.A.G. 


Niagara County 


The Niagara County Council for the Social 
Studies held its first meeting of the current 
school year at North Tonawanda High School, 
with an evening session following a dinner. 
Helen Fermoile and Jeanette Wylie, of Gaskill 
Junior High School, Niagara Falls, displayed 
and explained an exhibit of free materials as 
aids in teaching the social studies. Laura 
Wheadrick, of Lockport High School, gave 
a report on the summer conference of the 
New York State Council for the Social Studies. 

Officers elected for 1940-41 were: Ruth Mil- 
ler, LaSalle High School, Niagara Falls, presi- 
dent; Marian Bigelow, Lockport High School, 
vice-president; and Jeanette Wylie, secretary- 
treasurer. R.M. 


Middle States 


Meeting as an affiliate of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at Atlantic City on November 23, the Middle 
States Association of History and Social Sci- 
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ence Teachers considered two aspects of the 
present international crisis. A morning session 
discussed the teaching of peace in the social 
studies. In a luncheon address, Edward Mead 
Earle of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton urged a strong pro-British Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Opening the morning session, Arthur E. Bes- 
tor, Jr., of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, declared with some reservations that 
social studies teachers in recent years have 
overemphasized peace as an objective of na- 
tional policy. He described the elimination of 
military history as a dangerous attempt to 
escape from reality. Teachers were held to be 
partly responsible for the mood of appease- 
ment by repeating uncritically such statements 
as “Nothing can be worse than war” and 
“Nothing is ever settled by war.” Phillips 
Bradley of Queens College took issue with Dr. 
Bestor by declaring that the schools should do 
all in their power to prepare children for a 
warless society. Admitting that there have been 
some defects in our teaching of peace, Dr. 
Bradley declared that too little attention has 
been given to developing an understanding of 
the factors that must underlie peace. 

A.E.B. 


Georgia 


The Georgia Council for the Social Studies 
will hold a full day’s meeting at Macon on 
January 18 to consider the theme, “Social 
Studies Teachers and the National Emer- 
gency.” This will be the first independent 
meeting of the Council, organized last May. 

C.M.D. 


Ohio 


The Central Ohio Social Studies Association 
has chosen Mrs. Marguerite Benz of Columbus 
as president for the coming year. Fried Boge 
is vice-president and Kenneth Povenmeier, 
secretary-treasurer. 

At the first meeting of the year, held at Ohio 
State University, three teachers, a principal, 
and a college professor participated in a panel 
discussion on “Democracy in Crisis.” The en- 
tire proceedings were stenotyped so that they 
may appear in the proposed yearbook of the 
Association. The program was arranged by 
Florence Murphy. 

A committee headed by Ethel Lewis is work- 
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ing on the exchange of teaching materials 


among teachers in central Ohio. A.H.M. 


Louisville 


The Louisville Council for the Social 
Studies adopted for its program theme for 
1940-41 the topic “Learning the Ways of 
Democracy.” Civic leaders—a minister, an edu- 
cator, and a newspaperman—were invited to 
discuss different phases of the topic. 

On Monday, December 16, at a meeting 
open to the public, Rabbi Joseph Rauch spoke 
on “The Challenge to the Home and the 
Community.” A round-table discussion fol- 
lowed. Dr. Zenos Scott, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, Louisville, will present the address 
for the next meeting. His subject is “The 
Challenge to the Schools.” Mr. Herbert Agar, 
editor of The Courier-Journal, has been in- 
vited to speak on “The Challenge to the Na- 
tion.” H.W.R. 


Illinois 


At the fall meeting of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies, Paul R. Buszy, Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights, was 
appointed chairman of a committee to pre- 
pare study materials on crime, delinquency, 
and mental disease in Illinois. The committee 
will work in collaboration with Robert H. 
Gault, professor of psychology at Northwest- 
ern University, and with the State Department 
of Public Welfare. Mr. Busey requests that 
teachers who would like to take part in this 
project communicate with him. C.C.L. 


Wisconsin 


Grace Walsh of Chippewa Falls was elected 
chairman of the Wisconsin History Teachers 
Association for. 1941, and B. W. Wells of Madi- 
son was re-elected secretary at a meeting in 
Milwaukee on November 8. The Association 
appropriated funds to help defray the travel- 
ing expenses of a delegate to the Syracuse 
meeting of the National Council. Ronald B. 
Edgerton of Wisconsin High School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was chosen for this responsi- 
bility. It was agreed that the organization’s 
usual spring meeting would this ~ear be 
merged with the joint sessions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association and the 
National Council for the Social Studies to be 
held in Milwaukee in April. E.H.E. 
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At the fall meeting of the Iowa Council for 
the Social Studies, John H. Haefner, Univer- 
sity High School, Iowa City, was chosen presi- 
dent for the current year. Alice V. Myers of 
Des Moines was named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee after having served for several 
years as secretary-treasurer. In her stead for 
the latter office, the Council chose M. W. 
Schultz of Davenport. M.W.S. 


Missouri 


The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
at its annual fall meeting in Kansas City on 
November 8 chose the following officers for 
1941: James A. McKee, Southwest High 
School, Kansas City, president; Isabel Dolch, 
Central High School, St. Louis, vice-president; 
V. Don Hudson, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, secretary; and Guy V. Price, Teachers 
College, Kansas City, editor. E.E. 


Spokane 


Members of the National Council for the 
Social Studies in Spokane, Washington, have 
an informal organization that meets from time 
to time during the school year. At a recent 
meeting the following officers were chosen for 
1940-41: H. D. Thompson, president; L. T. 
Byrne, vice-president; and Mary Sidney Mitch- 
ell, secretary-treasurer. 

Last spring the Spokane Board of Educa- 
tion delegated to this organization the respon- 
sibility for making a survey of what is taught 
in social studies in the Spokane public schools. 
The project was carried out by a committee 
headed by Amy Shellman; its report is now 
under consideration. M.S.M. 


AAUW on Textbooks 


At a recent meeting of the Board of the 
American Association of University Women, 
the following motion, proposed by the Associa- 
tion’s Education Committee, was passed: 


The National Education Committee of the AAUW 
is in accord with the movement to organize the ma- 
terials of history, sociology, geography, and economics 
so that the relationships between these areas are 
brought to bear on the problems of everyday living and 
presented in a way which stimulates realistic thinking 
and responsibility on the part of youth. 


The Committee also recognizes the necessity for 
making a distinction between indoctrination and the 
intelligent use of a comparative approach in which 
the differences between the American way and other 
ways are clarified. 

Only thus can American youth be challenged to 
sense the real significance of constructive concern for 
the improvement of the democratic way of life. 

The Committee recommends that the Board reaffirm 
its belief in the importance of its convention action 
regarding academic freedom especially in time of ten- 
sion (or emergency, or crisis). The professional selection 
of textbooks without outside pressure definitely falls 
within the principle of academic freedom. 


P.E.A. on Education and Defense 


“Democratic Education: Suggestions for 
Education and National Defense” is an of- 
ficial statement of the Board of Directors of 
the Progressive Education Association. It oc- 
cupies, with illustrations, twenty-eight pages in 
the November issue of Progressive Education, 
and is also available in pamphlet form (25 
cents each, discounts for quantities) from the 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1721 Eye 
Street, Washington. 


Notes from Exchanges 


“On August 12-16, Baylor University con- 
ducted a citizenship institute for young people 
of high school age. More than 1,400 students 
were registered, and in the opinion of the 
local department of political science, the ex- 
periment was highly successful.” (American 
Political Science Review, October, 1940, p. 
g94f) 

“The American Bar Association’s special 
committee on the bill of rights has launched 
a new quarterly, The Bill of Rights Review, 
whose first number appeared during the past 
summer. The editor is Professor John E. 
Mulder, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, and the publication office is at 
31 Nassau St., New York City, with subscrip- 
tion price fixed at one dollar a year.” (Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, October, 1940, 


P- 997) 


“Gary, Indiana, is at present concentrating 
on the improvement of teaching of social 
studies. The teachers in this division are 
analyzing the objectives for the various sub- 
jects in this field. This will be followed by a 
revision of the teaching materials.” (Curricu- 
lum Journal, December, 1940, p. 345) 
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Recent Magazine Articles on 
Teaching the Social Studies 


Adkins, Edwin P. “A Student Council Takes to the 
Community,” Clearing House, XV:138-40. November, 
1940. A description of how the student council at 
University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia, 
has led the school to know its community better and 
led the cemmmunity to know its school. 

Aldrich, Julian C. “The Community as a Laboratory 
for Social Studies,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XIV:33-39, September, 1940. A compact review of 
the literature, with practical suggestions. 

Amidon, Edna P., and Brown, Muriel. “Community 
Organization for Family Life Education,” School Life, 
XXVI:38-40, November, 1940. A report of experi- 
mental programs in four communities under auspices 
of the United States Office of Education. 

Brumbaugh, Donald. “An Experiment in the Use of 
Motion Pictures in Teaching Current Events,” Colo- 
rado School Journal, LVI:10-11, November, 1940. 
Demonstration of the marked superiority of motion 
pictures to reading materials as media for learning 
about current events by slow-learning pupils; there 
was a negligible difference between the two media 
for rapid learners. 

Carr, William G. “Citizeaship Training in the Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Education Digest, V1:8-12, October, 
1940. A statement of practices and needs based on 
the civic education project of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. 

Church, Alfred M. “What Should Americans Know 
about the Far East?” Harvard Educational Review, 
X:454-65, October, 1940. Summary of a ‘c¢ ‘oral dis- 
sertation that concludes with a recommendation for 
expanding the place given to Oriental affairs in the 
curriculum, 

Clark, Harold F. “What Makes a Good Environment?” 
Childhood Education, XVII:108-110, November, 1940. 
Environment needs to provide something for the in- 
dividual to do. Children usually lack this need; they 
have become “completely defunctionalized.” 

Dowling, H. G. “Social Subjects in the South,” Ala- 
bama School Journal, LVII:19-22, March, 1940. Re- 
port of a questionnaire sent chiefly to classroom 
teachers asking two questions: (1) what social science 
subjects or topics should be taught in high school in 
southern states? (2) what is now being taught? 

Grim, Paul R. “Interpretation of Data and Reading 
Ability in the Social Studies,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, X1X:272-74, September 25, 1940. A research 
study based on results from two sets of tests given 
to junior high school pupils; concludes that “read- 
ing ability and ability to interpret data are some- 
what related in the social studies, but not definitely 
enough to consider them as a single behavior.” 

Hill, Henry H. “The High School as a Training 
Ground for Democracy,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view, X:401-403, October, 1940. An editorial by a 
school superintendent. 

Hochstein, Joshua. “Inter-American Education at 
Evander Childs High School,” High Points, XXII:54- 


65, September, 1940. A large New York City high 
school has a permanent “Council on Pan American 
Activities, here described with special reference to 
its all-school observance of Pan American Week last 
April.” 

Knowlton, Daniel C. “Should the Social Studies Be 
Integrated?” School and Society, XV:625-30, May 18, 
1940. An attack on integration in general and on a 
proposed course for New York State in particular. 

Laves, Walter H. C. “The Next Decade in Political 
Science Teaching,” American Political Science Re- 
view, XXXIV:983-86, October, 1940. Primarily con- 
cerned with the junior college level. Urges more at- 
tention to social setting, teaching method, and se- 
lection of instructors in terms of teaching ability. 

Macintosh, Helen K. “Practical Citizenship Teaching 
in the Elementary School,” School Life, XXVI:16-19, 
October, 1940. Sets up criteria of good citizenship 
in terms of children’s behavior and illustrates suc- 
cessful attainment of citizenship objectives by citing 
actual practices in widely scattered schools. 

Mathews, Charles F. “Training of an Elementary So- 
cial Science Teacher,” Texas Outlook, XXIV:43-44, 
September, 1940. Says teacher qualities have more im- 
portance in social studies than in other fields. 

Moon, Glenn W. “Baby Day: A Tradition at Stamford 
High School,” Clearing House, XV:174-75, November, 
1940. A school tradition is used to motivate a class 
project on the nature of history. 

Moon, Ilanon. “Movies in High School History Teach- 
ing,” Texas Outlook, XXIV:39-40, September, 1940. 
Says schools must cultivate taste for good movies. 

Neuman, Basil. “The Role of the Social Science Teacher 
in a Troubled World,” High Points, XXII:5-8, Sep- 
tember, 1940. Emphasizes the teacher’s increased re- 
sponsibilities. 

Roberts, Grace. “Is History a Dead Subject?” Texas 
Outlook, XXIV:14, September, 1940. Answers “no.” 

Roles, Nancy Evans. “What Social Studies Shall We 
Teach?” New Jersey Educational Review, X1V:53-54, 
November, 1940. Prize winning essay in a contest for 
New Jersey teachers. Gives suggested course for 
eighth grade. 

“ ‘Subversive,’ Consumer Education, November, 1940. 
An extended case-history review of the attacks on the 
Rugg books. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for the March issue should be 
sent in by February 1. Send to: W. F. Murra, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington. 


Contributors to this issue include A. E. 
Bestor, Jr., C. McA. Destler, Elmer Ellis, E. 
H. Evans, Flora Gunnerson, Horace Kidger, 
C. C. Loew, Ruth Miller, Mary S. Mitchell, 
A. H. Moehlman, H. R. Robey, and M. W. 
Schultz. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Social Studies Classroom Films, 
1940 


As announced in our December issue we are 
listing below the outstanding 16-mm. films 
issued during the past year which are espe- 
cially designed for or are adaptable to the 
needs of the social studies class. Omission 
from this list does not necessarily mean dis- 
approval of any particular film. We have not, 
for example, included a review of any of the 
short films issued in 1940 by Filmsets Incor- 
porated, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City, because we have not had an opportunity 
to review and evaluate their rather extensive 
offerings. More complete reviews of many of 
the films listed below will appear in early is- 
sues of Social Education. 

Each film is listed according to title. The 
length is reels is then given. A 16-mm. reel is 
about 400 feet in length and takes fifteen 
minutes to project in silent form and ten 
minutes for sound films. The name of the 
issuing firm is then given. The sale (S) and 
rental (R) prices are also noted. Rental prices 
are for one day only. “Free” films are loaned 
to any school willing to pay round-trip trans- 
portation costs. Finally, the film is evaluated 
as either “excellent,” “good,” or “fair.” No 
films rated as poor are listed. The grade levels 
for which the film is most suitable are indi- 
cated. 

Readers are invited to send in either full 
reviews or brief statements concerning any 
film omitted from this list which should have 
been included. If the reader’s experience with 
any of the following films differs from the 
evaluations given, the editor of this depart- 
ment would welcome a brief statement to that 
effect. 


Bombs Over Europe. 1 reel. Sound. Castle Films. S 
$17.50 (available in 100- and 360-foot silent editions). 
Fair. JHS, HS. Pictures the German invasion of Den- 
mark, Holland, and Belgium. 

Children of Holland. 1 reel. Sound. Erpi. S $50.00. 


Excellent. Elem., JHS. Follows a typical boy and girl 
of Holland through usual activities. 

Children of Switzerland. 1 reel. Sound. Erpi. S $50.00. 
Excellent. Elem., JHS. Follows the life of a boy and 
girl who live in the rural section of Switzerland. A 
visit to the village is also shown. 

Conquest of the Air. 4% reels. Sound. Films, Inc. 
R $10.00. Good. Elem., JHS, HS. A chronological sur- 
vey of man’s conquest of the air. Carefully edited, 
but somewhat long for classroom use. 

Consumers’ Cooperation in Sweden. 2 reels, Silent. Har- 
mon Foundation. R $3.00; color $5.00. Good. HS. 
Shows the steps Sweden has taken in setting up co- 
operative factories, schools, stores, and housing. 

Corn Farmer. 1 reel. Sound. Erpi. S $50.00. Excellent. 
Elem., JHS, HS. Shows a typical Iowa farmer and 
his family as they go about their everyday life. Di- 
rect narrative helps give an insight into their many 
problems and interests. 

Fireman. 1 reel. Sound. Erpi. S $50.00. Good. Elem. 
How the city firemen are organized, trained, and 
equipped. Shows action at a real fire. 

French-Canadian Children. 1 reel. Sound. Erpi. S $50.00. 
Excellent. Elem., JHS. The life of a French-Canadian 
family is well portrayed. 

Germany: Industry. 1 reel. Silent. Eastman. S $24.00. 
Fair. Elem. JHS, HS. An objective view of peace- 
time Germany. Unfortunately, the film stresses un- 
usual industries such as glider building, accordions, 
and zeppelin manufacturing rather than essential ac- 
tivities. 

Germany: Rural Life. 1 reel. Silent. Eastman. S$ $24.00. 
Good. Elem., JHS, HS. Gives a good insight into a 
Bavarian farm home. 

History of Petroleum. 1 reel. Sound. Herman De Vry. 
R $1.50. Good. Elem., JHS. Traces the use of oil in 
the United States from the time it was known as 
“Seneca oil” to the present. 

Industrious Finland. 1 reel. Sound. Pictorial Film Li- 
brary. R $1.50. Good. Elem., JHS, HS. A well-rounded 
view of pre-war Finland’s industries, cities, and 
people. 

Know Your Money. 2 reels. Sound. U. S. Secret Service. 
“Free.” Good. JHS, HS. How the Treasury Depart- 
ment prevents and apprehends counterfeiting. The 
purpose of this film is to educate the public in order 
to make the passing of bogus money more difficult. 

Land of Sweden. 2 reels. Silent. Harmon Foundation. 
R $3.00; color $5.00. Good. Elem., JHS, HS. Empha- 
sizes the government’s relation to industry. 

Land of the Free. 3 reels. Sound. Wilding. “Free.” Good. 
JHS, HS. An overview of our material prosperity, 
democratic ideals, and standards. Tries to tell too 
much, but leaves good general impression. 

Norway. 2 reels. Sound. Walter O. Gutlohn. R $5.00 
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(color). Good. Elem., JHS, HS. Travelogue type of 
overview of the country. Drags in spots. 

Orange Grower. 1 reel. Sound. Erpi. § $50.00. Excellent. 
Elem., JHS, HS. Gives a clear picture of the citrus- 
fruit regions and the techniques employed in raising, 
harvesting, and marketing the crop. 

Other Side of Town. 1 reel. Sound. Pittsburgh Housing 
Authority. “Free.” Good. JHS, HS. How the munici- 
pal authorities of Pittsburgh cooperated with the 
national government in clearing up a bad slum 
situation. 

Our Monroe Doctrine. 2 reels. Sound. Audio-Film 
Libraries. R $4.00. Good. JHS, HS. An historical 
drama which reconstructs the background. 

Pilgrims of Massachusetts Colony. 2 reels. Sound. Audio- 
Film Libraries. $ $80.00 R $4.00 Good. Elem., JHS, 
HS. Social customs and living conditions are pictured. 
A bit too much emphasis on the unusual. 

Poland. 1 reel. Silent. Eastman. S $24.00 Good. Elem., 
JHS, HS. Pre-war Poland is represented by this film. 
A well rounded picture of life in city and village. 
(The Eastman Kodak Company also issued films on 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Glimpses of the Far East in 
1940. They are not reviewed here because of lack of 
information.) 

Social Security Benefits. 2 reels. Sound. Social Security 
Board. “Free.” Good. JHS, HS. How the Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance functions. Follow 
through and explains typical cases. Drags in spots. 

The City. 3 reels. Sound. International Film Bureau. 
R $6.00. Excellent. JHS, HS, College. Traces the 
growth of the city in the United States beginning 
with the New England village. Shows how man has 
made of his cities crowded slums and _ ill-planned, 
noisy, complex places unfit for living. The final 
sequence holds forth the hope of city planning. 

Trees to Tame the Wind. 1 reel. Sound. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. § $11.30; R “Free.” Good. Elem., 
JHS, HS. Through a study of one family in the 
drought area the Forest Service illustrates how the 
shelter-belt idea can be applied to the dust area. 


DIRECTORY OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Audio-Film Libraries, 661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

Castle Films, RCA Building, New York City. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Teaching Film Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Ave., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

Films, Inc., 330 W. 42d St., New York City. 

Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York City. 

Herman De Vry, Inc., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago. 

[International Film Bureau, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 

Pictorial Film Library, 1650 Broadway, New York City. 

Pittsburgh Housing Authority, Law and Finance Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

Social Security Board, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Secret Service, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D.C. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., New York City. 

Wilding Picture Production, 7635 Grand River Ave., 
Detroit. 


Motion Picture Notes 


“Recent findings in the Gallup survey of 
preferences for double-feature movies are the 
following: 57 per cent are for single features, 
43 per cent for double features. Age is a sig- 
nificant factor in choices, as is also income, the 
younger persons and those on the lower in- 
come levels giving higher percentages of pref- 
erence for double features. More than 60 per 
cent of all theater tickets are purchased by 
persons under thirty.” (The News Letter, No- 
vember, 1940) 

The Bell and Howell Company, 1812 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, has recently issued 
the first number of its new Filmo Visual Re- 
view. This is a publication free to educators 
interested in the educational motion picture. 
In the first issue W. Gayles Starnes gives an 
interesting forecast of the future of motion 
pictures in education. Other departments in- 
clude suggestions for operating projectors, 
news of new apparatus and films. Write for 
your copy. 

Also available from Bell and Howell Com- 
pany is an “Emergency Trouble Guide” which 
tells what to do in case your machine misbe- 
haves. 

In our October issue we listed the projec- 
tors available for classroom motion pictures. 
We inadvertently omitted the very efficient 
machines manufactured by RCA Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Camden, New Jersey. Of 
special interest is their model PG-170, a 16- 
mm. sound projector which retails at $300. 

The film Land of Liberty, which thousands 
saw at the New York World’s Fair, will soon 
be distributed nationally through MGM. 
Profits will go to the Red Cross and other or- 
ganizations working among the soldiers and 
sailors. 

Those interested in the documentary film 
will want to write to the Association of Docu- 
mentary Film Producers, 56 West 45th Street, 
New York City, for copies of Documentary 
Film News. 

The March of Time has recently announced 
that it will issue a Topical Study Guide to 
accompany each of its theatrical shorts. The 
Guide includes a synopsis of the film, quiz 
questions, a bibliography, and a work plan. 
For copies get in touch with your local theater 
manager or write March of Time at 369 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. 
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The Theodore Roosevelt motion pictures, 
formerly available only on a rental basis will, 
this year, be made available to schools, col- 
leges, and other social service institutions with- 
out charge other than transportation costs. 
These films picture various aspects of Roose- 
velt’s life. The available 16-mm. silent titles 
are: T.R. Himself; Roosevelt, Friend of Birds; 
Roosevelt, the Great Scout; and The Roose- 
velt Dam. Order from the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, 28 East goth Street, New York 
City. 


Radio 


Below are listed the outstanding January 
radio programs of interest to social studies 
classes. All times are Eastern Standard. Pro- 
grams broadcast over the Columbia network 
are marked CBS, those over the National 
Broadcasting Company are marked NBC, and 
Mutual programs are designated MBS. 


an. 

' 1 7:30- 8:00 p.m. “Cavalcade of America” NBC- 
Red 

“Conservation Reporter” MBS 
“I’m an American” NBC-Blue 
“American Pilgrimage: Horatio 
Alger” NBC-Blue 

“Foreign Policy Association 
Program” NBC-Blue 
“University of Chicago Round- 
table” NBC-Red 

“American Forum of the Air” 


2 12:00-12:15 p.m. 
5 12:15-12:30 p.m. 
2:00— 2:15 p.m. 
2:15- 2:30 p.m. 


2:30- 3:00 p.m. 


8:00— 8:45 p.m. 


MBS 

6 9:15-9:45 a.m. “Americans at Work: Nuts” 
CBS 

10:30-11:00 p.m. “National Radio Forum” NBC- 
Blue 


7 9:15-9:45 a.m. “Wellsprings of Music: British 
Ballads in America” CBS 
6:30- 6:45 p.m. “These United States” MBS 


“New Horizons: Monument to 
the Might of Water” (Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado) CBS 
“Cavalcade of America” NBC- 
Red 

“Tales From Far and Near: 
Trap-Lines North” CBS 
“Conservation Reporter” MBS 
“Town Meeting of the Air: 
How Essential Is Religion to 
Democracy?” NBC-Blue 
“This Living World: Agri- 
culture and the Young Farmer” 
CBS 

“I’m an American” NBC-Blue 
“American Pilgrimage: Rich- 
ard Henry Dana” NBC-Blue 


8 9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


7:30- 8:00 p.m. 


9 9:15- 9:45 a.m. 
12:00-12° "5 p.m. 
9:35-10:30 D.m. 


10 =. 9: 15- 9:45 a.m. 


12 12:15-12:30 p.m. 
2:00— 2:15 p.m. 


20 


23 
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2:15- 2:30 p.m. 


2:30- 3:00 p.m. 


8:00- 8:45 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


10:30-11:00 p-m. 


6:30- 6:45 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


7:30- 8:00 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


12:00-12:15 p.m. 
9:35-10:30 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


12:15-12:30 p.m. 


2:00- 2:15 p.m. 
2:15- 2:30 p.m. 
2:30- 3:00 p.m. 


8:00— 8:45 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


10: 30-11:00 p-m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


6:30- 6:45 p.m. 
9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


7:30- 8:00 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


12:00-12:15 p.m. 


9:35-10:30 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


12:15-12:30 p.m. 
2:00—- 2:15 p.m. 


2:15- 2:30 p.m. 
2:30- 3:00 p.m. 


8:00— 8:45 p.m. 


“Foreign Policy Association 
Program” NBC-Blue 
“University of Chicago Round- 
table” NBC-Blue 

“American Forum of the Air” 
MBS 

“Americans at Work: Bananas” 
CBS 

“National Radio Forum” NBC- 
Blue 

“These United States” MBS 
“New Horizons: Stronghold of 
the Buccaneers” (Drake, Haw- 
kins, et al.) CBS 

“Cavalcade of America” NBC- 
Red 

“Tales from Far and Near: 
Meggy MacIntosh” (Revolu- 
tionary War) CBS 
“Conservation Reporter” MBS 
“Town Meeting of the Air: 
How Can We Strengthen De- 
mocracy through Education?” 
NBC-Blue 

“This Living World: Self Suf- 
ficiency Versus Trade Expan- 
sion” CBS 

“I’m an American” NBC-Blue 
“American Pilgrimage: Edgar 
Allen Poe” NBC-Blue 
“Foreign Policy Association 
Program” NBC-Blue 
“University of Chicago Round- 
table” NBC-Red 

“American Forum of the Air” 
MBS 

“Americans at Work: Grain’ 
CBS 

“National Radio Forum” NBC- 
Blue 

“Wellsprings of Music: Voyag- 
er Songs” CBS 

“These United States” MBS 
“New Horizons: River of Mag- 
nificent Mystery” (The Ori- 
noco) CBS 

“Cavalcade of America” NBC- 
Red 

“Tales From Far and Near: 
Aztec Drums” CBS 
“Conservation Reporter” MBS 
“Town Meeting of the Air: 
Have our Writers Sold America 
Short?” NBC-Blue 

“This Living Wo--d: America 
Trades Abroad” CBS 

“I’m an American” NBC-Blue 
“American Pilgrimage: Thom- 
as Wolfe” NBC-Blue 

“Foreign Policy Association 
Program” NBC-Blue 
“University of Chicago Round- 
table” NBC-Blue 

“American Forum of the Air” 
MBS 


, 
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“Americans at Work: Sugar” 
CBS 

“National Radio Forum” NBC- 
Blue 

“New Horizons: Starving Time 
on the James” CBS 
“Cavalcade of America” NBC- 
Red 

“Conservation Reporter” MBS 


27 9 :15- 9:45 a.m. 
10:30-11:00 p.m. 
29 -9:15- 9:45 a.m. 
7:30- 8:00 p.m, 


gO 12:00-12:15 p.m. 


Radio Notes 


The following news analysts may now be 
heard over the Mutual Broadcasting System: 
Dorothy Thompson, 8:40 to 9:00 p.m., Sun- 
days; Boake Carter, 8:30 to 8:45 p.m., Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Saturdays; Cedric Fos- 
ter, 2:00 to 2:15 p.m., Mondays through Fri- 
days; Wythe Williams, 8:00 to 8:15 p.m., Tues- 
days and Thursdays; Raymond Gram Swing, 
10:00 tO 10:15 p.m., Mondays through Fri- 
days; Fulton Lewis, Jr., 7:00 to 7:15 p.m., 
Mondays through Fridays; Arthur Hale, Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays; Gabriel Heat- 
ter, g:00 to 9:15 p.m., Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. (All times are Eastern Standard.) 

All three of the major broadcasting com- 
panies now issue educational bulletins on their 
many programs of educational interest. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, issues a Teachers’ 
Manual for their “American School of the 
Air.” The National Company, RCA Building, 
New York City, distributes a monthly listing 
of programs and news entitled NBC Presents. 
The Mutual Broadcasting System, Press De- 
partment, New York City, keeps editors and 
educators informed through The Mutual Edu- 
cational Bulletin, the first issue of which ap- 
peared in November, 1940. All of these bulle- 
tins are sent free upon request. 

“The Evaluation of School Broadcasts re- 
search and service department of the Ohio 
State University has issued a manual which 
should be in the hands of every teacher and 
broadcaster who is interested in improving the 
quality of radio programs of an educational 
nature. The title of the manual is “How to 
Judge a School Broadcast,” and the authors 
are Seerley Reid and Norman Woelfel. . . . 
The manual is available free upon request to 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, 
Washington, D.C.” (Service Bulletin of the 
FREC, November, 1940) 





“The Teacher and the Radio Program is 
the title of a publication recently released by 
the Radio Council of the Chicago Public 
Schools. . . . Included in this manual are sug- 
gested activities to be carried on in the use of 
radio iri the classroom, a bibliography and 
sources of information on programs. . . . 
Copies of this manual, at 25 cents each, may be 
obtained by writing to the Radio Council 
Office, 228 North LaSalle Street, Room 701, 
Chicago, Ill.” (Service Bulletin of the FREC, 
November, 1940) 

The National Broadcasting Company has 
announced the return to the air, for the fourth 
consecutive season, of Cesar Saerchinger in the 
program entitled “The Story Behind the 
Headlines.” This program may be heard each 
Friday from 11:15 to 11:30 p.m. EST over the 
Red Network. Copies of these talks may be 
obtained at 10 cents each from the Columbia 
University Press, New York City. The pro- 
gram continues to be sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 

The Radio Script Exchange, United States 
Office of Education, Washigton, has prepared 
a bulletin on “Radio and National Defense.” 
This publication lists available scripts and 
transcriptions on such subjects as civil liber- 
ties, origin of Americans, historical episodes, 
and Pan-Americanism. The bulletin will be 
sent free upon request. 


Department of Visual Instruction 


Paul C. Reed, president of the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has recently announced plans 
for the annual Atlantic City meeting to be 
held on February 24, 25, and 26, 1941, at the 
Traymore Hotel. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are “Visual Aids in the Defense of 
Democracy,” “The War-time Use of Motion 
Pictures,” “Free Materials—a Blessing or a 
Blight for Education?” “Criteria for Selecting 
Visual Equipment,” and “How Can We Bring 
about Better Utilization of Visual Materials?” 


Readers are invited to send items of interest 
for this section of Notes and News to Dr. Hart- 
ley at the editorial office, 204 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 








Book Reviews 








Tuey Wanted War. By Otto D. Tolischus. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. 
viii, 340. $3.00. 


This volume offers an excellent case study, 
in clear and simple language, of the origin, 
growth, and ambitions of a major totalitarian 
movement. Based largely on the despatches 
and articles which, over a period of years, 
Mr. Tolischus, as Berlin correspondent for 
The New York Times, sent home to his read- 
ing public in the United States, the book car- 
ries conviction as the succinct report of an in- 
telligent, well informed observer. It begins 
with an interesting description of the person- 
ality and world-revolutionary aims of Adolf 
Hitler. Then comes an illuminating survey of 
the “moral, military and economic mobiliza- 
tion of the entire German nation” during the 
seven years following Hitler’s advent to power 
in January, 1933. Part III presents a keen anal- 
ysis of economic, political, social, and intellec- 
tual life in Nazi Germany; and the volume 
ends with a vivid reportorial picture of the 
falling of the first iron blow on unhappy Po- 
land. 

In calm and measured tones Mr. Tolischus 
shows how, step by step, millions of discon- 
tented, disillusioned people were welded into 
what he calls “the most formidable, ruthless, 
determined and ambitious instrument of 
power the world has seen.” Hitler, says the 
author, having converted the people behind 
him into a “living juggernaut of Mars,” thrust 
upon the democracies a war which he then 
declared they hud wanted. Two things in par- 
ticular stand out in this study—aside from its 
well organized summation of seven critical 
years of Reich history: the constant and intelli- 
gent reference of events to their basis or fore- 
shadowing in Hitler’s Mein Kampf, and the 
seriousness of the implications of all that has 
happened for the United States. The book be- 
longs in the hands of every thinking Ameri- 
can, young, middle-aged, and old. 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 


€ 


Union College 


GERMANY RAMPANT: A STuDY IN ECONOMIC 
MILITARISM. By Ernest Hambloch. New 
York: Carrick and Evans, 1939. Pp. 297. 
$2.50. 


The tendency in the extensive crop of books 
which appeared in the first years after the Na- 
tional Socialist Revolution in Germany was 
to explain it in terms of the National Social- 
ists themselves—the Versailles Dictate, the eco- 
nomic conditions following the Great War, 
and the failure of German democracy. Hitler 
was the genius born of the hour and for the 
hour to raise Germany to her rightful position 
in the world. The thesis of Ernest Hambloch’s 
Germany Rampant may be described by the 
old question “Can the leopard change his 
spots?” The author, who spent most of his life 
in the British consular service, goes behind 
the current scene and finds its explanation not 
in the events immediately following 1918 but 
in the character of the German people, who in 
the words of one of their own writers have 
idolized their great men “because they domi- 
nated it and stamped it underfoot with their 
great cavalry jack-boots.” 

The book was written before the outbreak 
of the present war, but the author was pro- 
phetic in his detailed discussion of Nazi for- 
eign policy as a continuation of Pan-German- 
ism and Drang nach Osten. Events are proving 
the accuracy of Mr. Hambloch’s emphasis. “It 
is almost a truism,” he writes, “to say that 
Nazism is the modern-day form of Pan-Ger- 
manism. The technique is different; but the 
idea is fundamentally the same” (p. 259). 
“Germany’s trouble after 1918, which Adolf 
Hitler voiced so accurately, was not that she 
was not going to be allowed to live in peace, 
but that she might not be allowed to make war 
in the future. It is impossible to place too 
much emphasis on the logical sequence of Nazi 
Germany to Hohenzollern Germany.” Mr. 
Hambloch has successfully established his 
thesis which he states tersely in his final lines: 
“For Europe the problem of the new epoch is 
the social problem. Its peaceful solution has 
now become more difficult, because Germany’s 
Drang nach Osten is stronger than ever.” 


- 66° 
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Mr. Hambloch’s Germany Rampant, like 
Professor F. W. Foerster’s Europe and the Ger- 
man Question, should serve as a salutary warn- 
ing against the all too widespread tendency in 
American education to find explanations for 
current events in the immediate social scene 
and to minimize the importance of the study 
of history. 

I. L. KANDEL 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


€ 


EuROPEAN History, 1500-1815. By Mitchell B. 
Garrett. New York: American Book, 1940. 
Pp. xii, 715. $4.00. 


Clarity of statement, an element of human 
interest, sufficient detail to give substance to 
the narrative, and an equitable distribution 
of emphasis—there, states the author, are the 
attributes of a good textbook. He has at- 
tempted to write one which would have these 
qualities and which “freshmen and sopho- 
mores can easily read, readily understand, and 
even enjoy.” The result is a readable, well 
organized college text of careful scholarship. 

The most distinctive feature of the book 
is the judicious use of detail to lend interest 
and vividness to the narrative. Instead of a 
paragraph or two on Erasmus, there are eight 
pages. There are nine pages on the achieve- 
ments of Frederick William, the “Great Elec- 
tor.” Six pages deal with the activities of 
Colbert. Many other examples might be given. 
This fullness of treatment is far more likely 
to kindle enthusiasm and arouse continuing 
interests than is the cursory mention of multi- 
tudinous topics found in some textbooks. 

The book contains less non-political history 
than most other recent texts do. Yet ample 
space is given to cultural developments. There 
are also excellent chapters on French society 
in the seventeenth century and on English 
society under the later Stuarts. Economic his- 
tory, on the other hand, receives relatively 
little attention. More emphasis on the eco- 
nomic phases, particularly those of the eight- 
eenth century, would have made a better- 
balanced book. The allotment of space to the 
successive periods is more satisfactory. As the 
narrative proceeds it becomes increasingly de- 
tailed; about the last one-third of the book is 


devoted to the French Revolution and Na- 
poleon. 

The format is satisfactory. There are nu- 
merous excellent illustrations; many of them 
are provided with helpful descriptive com- 
ment. The maps are good. At the end of each 
chapter is a list of books for supplementary 
reading. No genealogical tables are included. 
There is an adequate index. 

Haroitp T. Hace 


State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


€ 


ACROSS THE AGES: THE STORY OF MAN’s PROG- 
RESS. By Louise I. Capen. New York: Ameri- 
can Book, 1940. Pp. ix, 841, li. $2.20. 


Looking Across the Ages the author has seen 
so much that the pupil may see very little. 
In eighteen units covering 841 pages, most of 
them printed in double columns, Miss Capen 
has surveyed the activities of man from his 
earliest appearance to the first months of the 
present European war. The result is another 
world history text literally so weighty with 
facts that it is difficult to believe that the aver- 
age high school pupil could survive the ordeal 
of its use for a year with either pleasure or 
profit. 

It is unfortunate that the author aimed to 
cover so widely the “social, civic history” she 
announces in the preface. The units devoted 
to “commonplace things that have been closely 
associated with mankind” reveal good writing 
and a story interesting to the age level for 
which the text is intended. There is also dis- 
played a delightful gift for brief biographical 
sketches of historic figures. Moses, Pericles, and 
Peter Cooper become real people. 

The writing is marred by inaccuracies and 
contradictions. Of Heinrich Schliemann the 
statement is made: “In Crete, where he di- 
rected later excavations, he unearthed rich 
deposits. . . .” The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory is authority for saying that Schliemann 
could not obtain permission to excavate in 
Crete. Sargon of Akkad is called an Assyrian 
king. “Old Babylon: A Sumerian City” is the 
paragraph heading for a description of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s city. On page 256 is found this 
fact: “The Appian Way, originally forty-six 
and a half miles long, was begun by Caligula 
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in 38 A.v. and completed by Claudius in 52 
A.D.”; on page 272; “The Appian Way, built 
in 317 B.c., was a famous Roman highway 
named in honor of Appius Claudius, who 
started it as a building project.” On page 226 
Caius Gracchus committed suicide as an item 
in the Story of Agriculture; on page 646 the 
same man, now called Gaius, was killed by his 
enemies in the Story of Government. 

For each unit is added a section called “‘His- 
toric Asides,” groups of paragraphs with no 
relation to each other except a listing with 
Roman numerals. Interesting though some of 
the asides may be, they are space-consuming 
and, more important, so diverse in content 
they tend to create the fascinating but in- 
coherent result of reading a favorite volume 
of the encyclopedia. If the information thus 
given aside is pertinent to the basic idea of 
the unit, surely it should be incorporated 
therein; if truly an aside, it should be omitted. 

A generous but incredibly optimistic pupil 
bibliography is provided for each unit. Can 
anyone believe that the pupils who will use 
this text should be directed to Stuart Chase’s 
Rich Land, Poor Land, John Strachey’s 
Menace of Fascism, Frederick Schuman’s In- 
ternational Politics, and Arnold Toynbee’s 
Survey of International Affairs? 

The interesting narrative style, useful il- 
lustrations, and inclusion of copious material 
on non-political topics in this textbook tempt 
the reviewer to recommend it. To succumb 
to this temptation would be unrealistic for 
the instructor in search of an accurate, prac- 
tical presentation of the social and civic ac- 
tivities of mankind within the reasonable 
grasp of average high school pupils. 

GERTRUDE I. WADSWORTH 


Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


€ 


A SHort History oF Britain. By R. M. Ray- 
ner. New York: Longmans Green, 1939. Pp. 
xxii, 538. $2.00. 


The preface to the volume under review is 
unusually revealing as an indictment of the 
teaching of history in the schools of Great 
Britain. A more biting commentary than that 
made by the author would be difficult to 


imagine. “This book,” he declares, “tries to 
bring our national history before boys and 
girls who are not as yet obliged to ‘take his- 
tory’ for examinations. It is hoped that it 
will give them an interest in the subject suf- 
ficient to survive that ordeal and remain with 
them in later life.” 

In A Short History of Britain, therefore, the 
author intended to write an introductory sur- 
vey, rather than a school text. In this aim he 
has been only partially successful. Too little 
attention is given to the more dramatic epi- 
sodes in British history, episodes which could 
hardly fail to kindle the interest of young 
readers. It is unfortunate for example, that 
the escape of Mary Queen of Scots from Loch 
Leven castle should be passed by with a phrase. 
Here was high adventure to kindle the imagi- 
nation of any youthful reader, and such dratma 
should have been utilized to the utmost if the 
“ordeal” of history examinations is not to kill 
all interest in the story of a nation. It is not 
enough to refer to “a bold bad man named 
Hepburn.” Such turns of style can not change 
pedestrian chronology into enthralling drama. 
At times, as with Drake and Florence Night- 
ingale, the author uses gripping detail, but 
only too often the treatment is dull and 
plodding. 

Perhaps the implications of the preface 
would not come so forcibly to mind were 
Britain not threatened as seldom before. To 
fail to thrill students with the story of the 
growth of the democratic ideal, slow and la- 
borious through the ages, is to hamper the 
devotion of the British people to that ideal. 
In these crucial days the issue is one of vital 
significance. 

DONALD L. CHERRY 


Sequoia Union High School 
Redwood City, California 


€ 


LIVING WITH History. 3 vols. By Ernest Short. 
New York: Longmans Green, 1939. All Pp. 
iv, 156. 80c. 


Living with History, a three-volume series 
designed by the author for use as a text in the 
schools of England, makes timely supple- 
mentary reading for American boys and girls 
of ten to fourteen. For the adult keenly aware 
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of England’s extremity, the reading of the 
little books must only increase the poignancy 
of sympathy, but to the child on whose hori- 
zon the words London, England, Royal Air 
Force, Prime Minister, and Battle of Britain 
have so recently dawned, the books should 
prove a satisfying discovery. 

The author writes in a pleasantly informal 
style, meets controversial points with fairness, 
makes no attempt to place England always 
in the right, and weaves legend, literature, 
and historical fact agreeably together, giving 
due credit to each. The gory emphasis which 
Charles Dickens gave to his Child’s History of 
England—the basis for many a childish night- 
mare of an older generation—is wholly lacking. 

The three books have a pattern organiza- 
tion. Each comprises about 150 pages and is 
divided into three parts, each part having a 
terminal summary sounding most formidable 
but proving quite conversational in tone. 
Emphasis throughout is on persons rather 
than on events; naturally in such a small 
space only high lights of history can be treated. 

The pen and ink drawings of Bip Pares are 
both satisfying and stimulating. End pages in 
color are attractive. While the activities sug- 
gested have no place in the use of books as 
readers, they will undoubtedly prove sugges- 
tive to teachers who are attempting to make 
American history come alive. The most marked 
shortage is the omission of an index. 

The first book carries the child from the 
before-history period of the Piltdown skull, 
flint and stone tools, and Stonehenge to the 
discovery of America by Columbus. Book Two 
sets up the idea of milestones, one for each 
hundred of Britain’s 2000 years of written 
history. A feature of the series is the author's 
attempt to develop a time sense on a youthful 
level. The comforts of civilization are con- 
trasted with life in earlier stages of history, 
the book closing with a brief discussion of the 
benefits brought about by electricity. Book 
Three divides Britain’s story into two parts: 
the building of the British nation and the 
building of the British commonwealth of na- 
tions. The third section discusses the victories 
of peace including such items as the printing 
press, the revival of learning, and the reform 
measures. The series closes with the reminder 
that only thirty-six average lives separate the 
period of the Great War from the beginning 
of British history. 
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The last sentence in the light of today’s 
events will bear quoting: “The quickest and 
best way to heal the wounds left by the World 
War and hide its horrid scars is to encourage 
trade between all parts of the trading world. 
The welfare of each part is the welfare of 
mankind.” 


ETHEL E. HOLMES 
Denver, Colorado 


€ 


CANADA—AMERICA’S PROBLEM. By John Mac- 
Cormack. New York: Viking, 1940. Pp. viii, 
278. $2.75. 


Canada is America’s problem because it 
makes United States neutrality a fiction. In 
Canada’s declaration of war we are involved 
since we dare not allow a hostile country to 
gain a foothold on Canadian soil. Mr. Mac- 
Cormack believes the future of Canada is to 
become the center of the British Empire. If 
England loses in this war, the government will 
flee to Canada. If England wins, the Empire 
center may shift because of the geographical 
location of Canada. He points out that Canada 
has great resources which may form the indus- 
tries of the future, and she needs several mil- 
lion people to develop her resources. He feels 
that making Canada the center of the Empire 
would be the best solution for many of the 
problems of the Empire and Canada. 

Mr. MacCormack mentions but does not 
stress the possibility that Canada might be- 
come an independent nation or even unite 
with the United States. Reading his book one 
is struck by the number of factors that point 
to a solution of this sort, though he ignores 
the implications. 

The volume shows that Canadians are more 
like their southern neighbors in culture and 
outlook than like the people of their mother 
country. The French-Canadian looks only to 
America, not Europe. The farmer of the 
prairie provinces resembles the midwestern 
United States farmer more closely than he does 
his Canadian neighbors in the East. The chap- 
ter on William MacKenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, shows that King has done 
all he could to stay out of Empire affairs but 
has encouraged joint action and close collabo- 
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ration with the United States. Lastly, the 
bitter feeling of the United Empire Loyalist 
is dying out, and in the United States there 
is no urge to add Canada to the union. The 
absence of these feelings will aid in bringing 
the two countries into closer friendship and 
even union. 

The picture given of Canadian society, 
politics, and economics is excellent. The best 
chapter is that on economics in which the 
author rises to poetic heights in his descrip- 
tion of “Our Lady of the Snows.” The major 
oversights of the book are an underemphasis 
on the role of the west coast and the Pacific 
and an underestimation of the astuteness and 
ability of Prime Minister King. 

To those who know little about our north- 
ern neighbor (this includes most Americans), 
this book is a splendid introduction. It will 
aid in creating a better spirit of friendship 
between the people on both sides of our 
northern unfortified border. 

Cart G. WINTER 


C. K. McClatchy Senior High School 
Sacramento, California 


ORDER AND PossiBILITy IN SocIAL LIFE. By 
Douglas G. Haring and Mary E. Johnson. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1940. Pp. xii, 
772. $4.00. 


This book, in spite of its somewhat specula- 
tive title, is, in actuality, an introductory col- 
lege sociology text, differing little in content 
from most works of this nature. It includes a 
rapid survey of several primitive cultures, sec- 
tions dealing with organic evolution, genetics, 
and other problems of human biology, as well 
as material on human behavior, population, 
and the structure of society. A final section 
considers the limitatioris and possibilities of 
human action in society from the standpoint 
of social change. A liberal use is made of quota- 
tions from authorities. 

The treatment of man’s biological nature 
and racial differentiation is, on the whole, ex- 
ceptionally well written and coordinated. The 
authors have not stooped to gross simplifica- 
tion and, as a result, the difficulties of defining 
race, the complete heterogeneity of present 
populations, are fully and impressively set 


forth. In their consideration of fossil men the 
authors appear less fortunate. 

The strictures which could, if space per- 
mitted, be laid against this cursory treatment 
of the human phylogeny are not to be taken, 
however, as discounting the general value of 
the book. The chapter on “Human Popula- 
tions” is an excellent treatment of the subject, 
invaluable to the student. In addition, there 
is a complete exposition of the dangers in- 
volved in quantitative sociology, where data 
are in some cases only mental abstractions and 
not physical realities capable of reliable 
mathematical manipulation. On the whole, 
the book is written with fine balance and sin- 
cerity, and even with the faults of the chapter 
to which allusion has been made, is well worth 
a place of the shelves of all students of so- 
ciety. The advanced as well as the beginning 
student will find it a rich source for reference. 

Loren C. EISELEY 


€ 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE. By R. 
Clyde White. New York: American Book, 


1940. Pp. xiv, 527. $3.25. 


This is an introductory textbook, designed 
for the beginning student in the field of so- 
cial work and for the general reader who 
seeks a knowledge of the essentials of public 
welfare services and their administration. ‘The 
author, who is professor of social-service ad- 
ministration at the University of Chicago, has 
endeavored with considerable success to re- 
late the general principles and practices of 
governmental administration to the particular 
field of public welfare. To this end, he devotes 
more than half of the book to such topics as 
public-welfare organization at the federal 
state, and local levels, personnel programs 
and procedures, budgeting and accounting, 
and public relations. Even in his description 
of public-welfare services, considerable atten- 
tion is paid to the special problems of organi- 
zation and administration arising from efforts 
to perform these services satisfactorily. 

The reader of this book will have no diffi- 
culty in accepting the author’s observations 
that “public welfare administration has be- 
come one of the major activities of federal, 
state, and local governments,” and that “‘with- 
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out satisfactory organization and administra- 
tion the legal recognition of human needs is 
mere wishful thinking.” The reader also will 
derive an appreciation of the impact of na- 
tional, state, and local governmental institu- 
tions and practices upon the organization, 
financing, and management of public-welfare 
services in this country. Concluding chapters 
on social statistics and research suggest the 
opportunities which lie ahead for more care- 
ful planning and integration of welfare ac- 
tivities. 

The effort to present the problems of pub- 
lic-welfare administration and to describe the 
scope and chief characteristics of welfare ac- 
tivities within the limits of a single volume 
of five hundred pages necessarily involves both 
brevity and simplicity, but within these obvi- 
ous and proper limitations Professor White 
has contributed a very useful study guide for 
those whose immediate concern is to get at 
quickly and easily the elements of the sub- 
ject. 

Lioyp M. SHORT 
University of Minnesota 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND FEDERAL LEGISLA- 
TION. By Thomas Russell Fisher. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. x, 370. 


$4.75. 


This study, written by Thomas Russell 
Fisher, associate professor of social legislation 
at Syracuse University, surveys primarily the 
federal social legislation of the twentieth cen- 
tury dealing with the four major industries 
of railroad, coal, steel, and automobile in the 
United States. Where it has been necessary 
to analyze state legislation in order to better 
understand the meaning and effect of the 
national law, this has been done. 

This book can be used to good advantage 
by the social studies teacher who finds he must 
discuss and evaluate such pertinent legal and 
economic subjects as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Act, arbitration and mediation, collective bar- 
gaining, the Transportation Act of 1926, the 
Railway Labor Act as it has worked, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and a host of related 
topics. 
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The American history teacher and the 
teacher of economics will both find Chapter v 
dealing with the development of national legis- 
lation affecting railroads a boon in preparing 
a lesson plan upon this knotty and difficult 
subject. Chapter vi is probably one of the best 
chapters in the book and the author has been 
able to blend perfectly the legal and economic 
issues involved in the difficulties which arise 
in the coal industry. 

The author regards the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Railway Labor Act as 
the nearest approach to a nationally legalized 
process of settling disputes in this country. 
He also points out that it is almost beyond 
understanding to know why the larger field 
of interstate commerce should be without 
systematic labor-adjustment machinery when 
in the rather limited transportation field there 
is a complete and effective system of concilia- 
tion, mediation, arbitration, investigation, and 
adjustment. 

There is a clear understanding shown of the 
need of a national labor policy, for such a 
policy would strengthen and consolidate our 
entire democratic system of government. The 
need for social legislation is discussed calmly 
and the author puts his finger on the sore spot 
in the situation—it appears that the govern- 
ment’s policy is unsatisfactory because it dis- 
turbs a pattern of relationships between man- 
agement and men to which it (i.e. manage- 
ment) has been accustomed. 

The author has an unfortunate misconcep- 
tion of the part played by the lawyer who he 
feels focuses his attention upon a problem 
from the angle of contractual relationship. 
Some of the finest articles upon the matter 
treated in this book have appeared in lead- 
ing law reviews and seemed to have been 
ignored or neglected by the author. And these 
articles show a fundamental understanding 
of the social, political, economic, and legal 
issues involved. To mention a few, we have 
“Government Regulation of Trade Unions in 
Great Britain: II” by Henry V. Rothschild, 
end, in the December, 1938, issue of the Co- 
lumbia Law Review; ‘““The Mechanics of Col- 
lective Bargaining’’ by Chester Ward in the 
March, 1940, issue of the Harvard Law Re- 
view; and “The Preparation and Trial of 
Cases Before the National Labor Relations 
Board” by Charles Fahy in the August, 1939, 


issue of the American Bar Association Journal. 
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In spite of this single defect, however, the book 
is well worth the reading. 
HAROLD GLUCK 


Walton High School 
New York City 
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CONSERVATION AND CITIZENSHIP. By George T. 
Renner and William H. Hartley. Boston: 
Heath, 1940. Pp. x, 367. $1.60. 


This timely little book supplies a need long 
felt in secondary schools for a brief, readable, 
non-technical text on conservation. The need 
for such a book has become close to acute as 
a long dormant public conscience has been 
aroused in regard both to our prodigal waste 
of resources and the necessity for using them 
more wisely in the future. Within the last 
year or two several brief texts have appeared, 
written simply, and well illustrated. Mr. Ren- 
ner and Mr. Hartley have given us one of the 
best of these. They have done more than 
supply a manual; they have written with fervor 
and distinction. This is a story that can be 
dramatic without losing scientific accuracy, 
and the authors have succeeded in making 
their account both exact and exciting. 

Of the nine chapters in the book, five deal 
with our natural resources—forest, soil, water 
(“friend or enemy?”’), wild life, and minerals. 
There is a splendid 50-page chapter on “Our 
Human Resources” which deals with the po- 
tentially rich but sadly neglected economic 
and cultural values of our population, and 
suggests a fifteen-point plan for meeting the 
problem. The other three chapters deal with 
definitions and background for the problem 
today and with the need for developing a 
planning technique, if we are to continue as 
a powerful nation. 

The book is not simply a story of defeat. 
Each chapter ends on a hopeful note, with 
definite suggestions for a future program. If 
the suggestions are controversial both sides 
of the controversy are stated, the student is 
referred to opposing authorities, and is en- 
couraged to formulate his own suggestion after 
further study. 

Teachers will welcome the “teaching aids” 
with which the book is plentifully supplied. 
The statement of “Aims” at the beginning of 
each chapter seems sometimes trite and un- 
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necessary, but the page of “Introductory Ac- 
tivities” contains as a rule excellent suggestions 
for more direct approach to the problem in 
hand, which should capture the interest of 
the least bookish student. The three or more 
pages of “Exercises and Activities” at the close 
of each chapter list, of course, many more ex- 
cellent activities than could possibly be de- 
veloped in any one class, even if a whole 
semester were being given to the topic, but 
among the suggestions there is something for 
every school, no matter what may be its en- 
vironment, or what may be the individual 
possibilities of its students. 

Excellent bibliographies would be improved 
with brief annotations, as the material varies 
widely in character, from government docu- 
ments to college texts. An unusual feature of 
the book is the long list of visual aids to ac- 
company each chapter. These again would be 
far more helpful to the teacher if some idea 
of the content could be given in each case. 
One valuable result of the use of these ma- 
terials for both teacher and student will cer- 
tainly be an increased familiarity with the 


services obtainable from government agencies, 
either in the community or in Washington. 

This reviewer heartily concurs with the 
opinion of Jesse H. Newlon, who writes a brief 
introduction to the book, that it “should be 
read not-only by every American youth and 
by every teacher in the country, but by citi- 
zens outside the teaching profession.” 

RuTH WEsT 

Lewis and Clark High School 


Spokane 


SAFETY. By Sidney J. Williams and W. W. 
Charters. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
Vii, 451. $1.60. 


SAFETY EpucaTion. Eighteenth Yearbook, 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Washington: National Education 
Association, 1940. Pp. 544. $2.00. 


Safety is an excellent textbook especially 
suited for grades eight, nine, and ten, for 
which very little text material has been avail- 
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able. The style employed is simple, the vocabu- 
lary easy for the pupils to understand, and 
the 197 illustrations assist in making the book 
interesting to the average pupil. 

Sidney J. Williams, director of the public 
safety division for the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and W. W. Charters, director of educa- 
tional research at Ohio State University, have 
covered almost every phase of safety with 
which the human being is likely to come into 
contact. All teachers can make good use of 
the chapters on safety in the school, in the 
home, on the street, on the highway, and on 
the playground, while some teachers will find 
the chapters on safety in industry and on the 
farm especially helpful. 

Each chapter follows the same method. A 
case is cited wherein an accident or tragedy 
occurred. The authors draw upon science to 
explain the causes for such tragedy. Then 
follow descriptions of what society has done 
to promote safety in order to avoid the afore- 
mentioned tragedy, and what the individual 
pupil should do to help society. References 
for pupils, some suggested projects, and finally 
a test conclude the chapter. 

Safety Education offers a scholarly and com- 
plete survey of what has been done, what is 
being done, and what should be done in the 
matter of educating the public in the promo- 
tion of safety. 

The book is not intended for classroom use, 
but is meant for administrators or teachers 
interested in inaugurating or improving an 
existing program of safety education. Programs 
for elementary, secondary, and rural schools 
are outlined in detail, as well as a safety-edu- 
cation program for adults. General and specific 
objectives are listed. 

Several worth-while plans for teaching safety 
on the secondary level and which are now 
functioning in our school systems are described. 
These plans may be imitated or may form the 
basis for a new course in a school contemplat- 
ing a more intense drive in safety education, 
or may be very useful to supplement an exist- 
ing course. Conclusions and summaries at the 
end of each chapter prove helpful to the 
teacher. The appendix contains many excel- 
lent references arranged according to subject 
matter, with short annotations on each refer- 
ence, including its price. Of further aid is the 
list of names and addresses of two hundred 


organizations from which a teacher may secure 
safety-education material such as pamphlets, 
films, and slides. 

‘THEODORE LIBBER 


McKinley High School 
Washington, D.C. 
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INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICs. rev. ed. By James 
Harvey Dodd. Cincinnati: South Western, 
1940. Pp. x, 596. $1.60. 


After the usual introduction of the subject 
on a logical and historical basis, Professor 
Dodd marches the four economic giants—pro- 
duction, exchange, distribution, and public 
finance—past the reader in a well established 
order which permits of smooth transition from 
one phase of the subject to the next. 

The consumer is dealt with rather sum- 
marily in one short chapter on his education 
and protection, but the money and credit sys- 
tem is fully covered in a six-chapter discussion 
occupying about one-fifth of the total pages 
devoted to text. A survey of the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor in its historical and 
contemporary aspects is appended to the unit 
on distribution. 

The last of the eight parts deals with the 
broader problems that confront our democ- 
racy as it is challenged by class division, inse- 
curity, and totalitarian organization; this 
discussion leaves no doubt as to the prefer- 
ence of the author for our present political 
and economic organization, admittedly im- 
perfect as it is. Each of the thirty-one chapters 
is preceded by a few short statements telling 
the student what is in store for him and fol- 
lowed by an extensive collection of questions, 
applications, debate and discussion topics, 
terms, and bibliographical references. 

The increasing impact of the world of 
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finance on the life of the common man is 
recognized by frequent reference to recent 
events, especially those emanating from the 
New Deal. This increasing public concern is 
also reflected in the use of more difficult terms 
such as foreign exchange, gold points, weighted 
index numbers, and velocity of circulation; 
such usage sometimes comes before the stu- 
dent is properly prepared for it. Occasional 
exception may be taken to the handling of 
terms, especially in the glossary, where some 
of the definitions are so brief as to be mislead- 
ing. 

The text is generally accurate and well pro- 
portioned, although exception might be taken 
to the predominant emphasis given to one 
business-cycle theory (p. 516), the westward 
movement of oppressed American laborers (p. 
429), and the use of the term “profit” (pp. 207, 
402). The books from which the reading lists 
are made have not been selected on the basis of 
general acceptance. There is little recognition 
of the great value of pamphlet material. Pic- 
tures, graphs, and tables drawn from govern- 
ment publications, newspapers, and corpora- 
tion brochures are judiciously used. The 
typography is clear and accurate, and the bind- 
ing adequate for textbook use. 

GEorGE B. ENGBERG 


Leyden Community High School 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. By William M. 
Muthard, Stanley M. Hastings, and Cullen 
B. Gosnell. New York: Thomas Nelson, 
1940. Pp. xvi, 623. $1.68. 


From the classroom teacher’s point of view 
this book on modern America written by a 
junior high school principal, a senior high 
school assistant principal, and a university 
professor will not be the one to inaugurate 
a new era in textbooks for use in the ninth- 
grade appraisal of the American scene. 

However, its twenty-eight chapters are rea- 
sonably well organized under eight unit titles: 
What Democracy Means; Living Under a 
Democratic Form of Government; Supporting 
the Work and Directing the Policies of Our 
Government; American Democracy and World 
Affairs; Building and Maintaining Democracy 


(home, school, church, community); Making 
Better Citizens in a Democracy (health, safety, 
leisure, crime); Living and Working in the 
American Democracy; Improving Work and 
Living in the American Democracy. 

Throughout, a valiant, if not thoroughly 
successful attempt, has been made to get down 
to the level of the ninth-grade pupil. The 
format is pleasant, the type large, the sen- 
tences short, and the visual aids not only ade- 
quate in quantity but excellent in quality. At 
the end of each chapter there is a summary, 
a number of questions, a practical and copious 
list of problems and activities, an average of 
eight or nine references to readings in other 
texts and reference books, an incomplete 
vocabulary list, and a fourteen-page index of 
the usual quality. These aids should be of 
great help in giving differentiated assignments 
to pupils of varying abilities. 

But on the other side of the ledger there 
are some serious faults. Chief among them is 
the fact that these authors seem to have out- 
grown the common touch of a child’s class- 
room. The emphasis, in spite of the book’s 
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unit titles, is too much on factual knowledge 
and not enough on creating attitudes. The 


style is abstract and monotonous, instead of . 


vital and colorful. Less knowledge more realis- 
tically presented (via the case-study method, 
for example) would result in more positively 
constructive and deeply humanitarian atti- 
tudes on the part of the student. There is 
nothing in this book to make a student love 
democracy more than an ice-cream cone. On 
the other hand, there is nothing to disturb the 
most conservative boards of education. 

Another glaring weakness of this book is 
that the authors apparently have not gained 
the realism of the outside world into which 
these youngsters are going. Really to under- 
stand and improve democracy in America one 
should understand the lack of democracy in 
America. It is therefore disappointing, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that two of the au- 
thors are from Georgia, that treatment of 
the South is practically absent. Again, it seems 
unrealistic for a ninth-grade textbook to dis- 
miss “blind-alley” jobs with only six sentences 
scattered in two separate places. And it is 
perhaps still more unrealistic to state that 
“There are a few people in our country who 
become so enthusiastic about Communism or 
Fascism that they think America should imi- 
tate either one of these forms of dictatorship. 
Fortunately, these people are not sufficiently 
numerous to be any serious threat to our 
liberties” (p. 18). Progress comes when we 
recognize not only the good that we do have 
but when we also fully recognize the faults 
that need to be remedied. A realistic dose of 
righteous indignation is one way to prevent 
democracy’s failure by default. 

To make this book live, to bring essential 
meanings out of the verbiage of details, will 
require a real social studies teacher; but be- 
cause of the dearth of ninth-grade textbooks 
that can claim to be something more than an 
encyclopedic collection of factual knowledge, 
one would do well seriously to consider this 
text, in spite of its imperfections, as a possible 
choice for the classroom. 

CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 
DoroTtHEA M. DE ZAFRA 
Batavia, New York 
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In A Democracy. By E. L. Angell and G. B. 
Wilcox. Austin, Texas: Steck, 1940. Pp. 399. 
$1.32. 

A guide who could show a group of tourists 
an entire forest while not allowing them to 
overlook the individual trees would be indeed 
a clever man. The authors of this junior high 
school text on contemporary American life 
have created a vehicle for understanding the 
United States as a nation today without over- 
looking the importance of historical back- 
ground or of the many phases of our kaleido- 
scopic national life. 

Mechanically the book has many fine fea- 
tures. Its cover is attractive. The pictures are 
modern, clearly printed, and well captioned. 
The absence of cartoons, excepting those used 
in presenting statistics, is not objectionable 
in view of the fact that much of the cartoon- 
ing of today is too biased to be of sound edu- 
cational value. The narrative style, simple 
sentences, and careful paragraphing, coupled 
with the interesting chapter headings and “by 
lines,” make it a readable book for those of 
the lower reading levels in grades seven to 
nine. The subject matter is so well organized 
and meaningful, however, that pupils who are 
rapid readers will be stimulated and _ in- 
terested. 

The chief criticism of the book is the use 
of almost one-fourth of its space for discussion 
of transportation and communication. Thirty- 
nine of the ninety-three pages devoted to these 
subjects are used for excellent illustrations. 


This seems hardly necessary for most pupils ° 


in junior high schools if the elementary schools 
have done anything at all with the subject. 

It is dificult to understand why so little 
space is devoted to the Negro. “Share-croppers”’ 
are not mentioned in the section dealing with 
farm tenancy. A noticeable typographical fea- 
ture in the too brief discussion of the race 
problem is the use of the word Negro un- 
capitalized except at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. Most newspapers now refer to colored 
people as “Negroes,” “Orientals,” etc. 

The section on conservation of natural re- 
sources is especially well done in both text 
and illustrations. More space might have been 
allotted to other aspects of conservation than 
care of the soil, but it would be difficult to 
suggest any more practical information than 
that presented. 
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Ample attention is given to subjects of pres- 
ent interest to junior high school boys and 
girls, including safety, consumer education, 
and crime. Since so much of the attention of 
young people today is appealed to by ad- 
vertisers, it would have been a good idea to 
tell them more about how to analyze their 
claims. The chapter on safety is the strongest 
one in the book from the point of view of one 
who believes that much of our educational ef- 
fort is wasted unless there is something the 
learner can do in the immediate present with 
his newly acquired information. 

The placing of illustrations to make them 
supplement the text is adhered to in all sec- 
tions except that on “Our National Govern- 
ment.” Here the pictures are interesting and 
informative, but do not assist in explaining 
the subject under discussion. This would have 
been a good place for some charts, diagrams, 
or pictures of government in action. 

Teachers who expect to use this book as a 
daily text may object to the absence of such 
study helps as questions, activities, and bib- 
liographies. However, there is a clear, simple 
index and the naming of the topics in the 
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table of content is specific enough to make it 
usable either as a textbook or as a reference 
book. Several copies of this book in the class- 
room libraries of schools presenting a chrono- 
logical treatment of American history would 
give the alert teacher many opportunities to 
connect history with modern life. Since many 
pupils need to read a great deal about a sub- 
ject, rather than to read the same thing sev- 
eral times, this should be an excellent supple- 
mentary reader in almost any junior high 
school scheme for organization of social studies 
material. 
Howarp T. Cox 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY IN OuR TIME. By 
Jesse H. Newlon. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1939. Pp. xv, 242. $2.50. 


West Junior High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Jesse H. Newlon’s Education for Democracy 
in Our Time has been highly welcomed by 
progressive educators for its critical analysis 
of the present American society and for its 
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courage in proposing reforms. Those chapters 
of the book which deal with a new curriculum, 
with the social program for the American 
school and for the teaching profession, and 
with educational control and administration 
no doubt touch upon important and interest- 
ing issues. However, the final judgment on the 
author’s opinion will depend on the reader's 
view concerning “progressivism” or “tradi- 
tionalism” in education. 

A passage in the introduction by the editor, 
Harold Benjamin, characterizes Mr. Newlon 
as one whose philosophy of education is built 
upon the problems 
of our own time as well as upon the enduring values 
of democracy. He cannot find the basis for his ponder- 
ing in a philosophy that comes from the speculations 
of other men on other events in other days. He gets it 
instead from the social crisis that faces all his neighbors 
here and now .. . and, above everything, from the tools 
and instruments that he and all his neighbors have at 
their hands whenever they truly want to change their 


ways for the good. 

If one reads these sentences, which recur in 
similar fashion at several places in Mr. New- 
lon’s book itself, particularly on pages 85-88, 
then the question arises as to the relationship 
between these two conceptions: “the problems 
of our own time” and “the enduring values 
of democracy.” How can we find enduring 
values if we are concerned merely with our- 
selves and “the social crisis” that faces us 
“here and now’? Furthermore, what are the 
“tools and instruments” that we have at our 
hands whenever we shall truly want to change 
our ways for the better? How can we get these 
tools, and how can we find the criteria of their 
validity for a democratic life? 

Mr. Newlon is right indeed, when, again and 
again, he emphasizes the value of experimenta- 
tion for democracy. But democracy is not only 
science and experimentation; it is, as the au- 
thor himself shows on almost every page, a 
way of life based on the acceptance of certain 
ideal standards. Otherwise it could not claim 
to render our lives richer, freer, fuller, and 
more dignified. To this end we need, of course, 
constant trial, change, and readjustment. But 
how can we find any guiding principle within 
all this flow and flux if we have nothing to 
look forward to but more—ever more—experi- 
mentation and have no faith beyond the 
“here and now’? Here it seems to me is the 
inner contradiction in Mr. Newlon’s “opera- 
tionalism.” He often mentions values such as 


freedom, cooperation, brotherhood, as basic 
elements of democracy. Now, where does their 
basic character come from, and how can we, 
particularly in critical times, insist on their 
persistence? If Mr. Newlon wants democracy 
to be the institution within which everything 
can and ought to be experimented with, can 
we not also change freedom, cooperation, and 
brotherhood for something else if it seems to 
be expedient? But then democracy gives up 
and this is just what Mr. Newlon does not 
want. 

It appears to me as a kind of defense mecha- 
nism resulting from this precarious philo- 
sophical position when Mr. Newlon so easily: 
labels all those as “authoritarians” who for 
various reasons may not only believe in cer- 
tain basic values—as the democrat Newlon 
himself does, right in the teeth of the frown- 
ing philosopher Newlon—but also have the 
courage to search philosophically into the 
causes of such belief. So the author veers him- 
self into an inflexible simplification of the 
richness of human culture. This simplification 
is the very opposite of his professed experi- 
mental attitude. Everything is arrayed accord- 
ing to a rigid dualistic pattern. On the one 
hand is the so-called “experimental and scien- 
tific view” which alone is democratic, and on 
the other hand is the “authoritarian view” 
with its “universals” and “absolutes,” its ad- 
miration for Plato, Aristotle, and Aquinas. 

It is fortunately a gross overestimation of the 
two schools of “scientific experimentalism or 
operationalism” on the one hand and “au- 
thoritarianism” on the other (Messrs. Benja- 
min and Newlon mean by that preferably 
Neo-Thomism) to think that they alone are 
representative of the great issues in American 
political or educational philosophy. However, 
the extent to which many, like Newlon, are 
apparently unaware of the variety of ideas 
inherent in the growth of democracy is indica- 
tive of a dangerous process of exhaustion of 
the liberal tradition. From such a drying up 
of the wells of western civilization nobody will 
profit who has at heart the progress of de- 
mocracy, may he be in the Protestant, Catholic, 
or relativistic-experimental camp. 

The rise of the democratic idea itself, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, came 
not only from a courageous experimental 
spirit, but this spirit was guided by very 
fundamental principles gained through ad- 
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miration for Greek, Roman, and rationalist 
philosophies. So also liberalism of today pos- 
sesses and needs in its struggle for survival a 
much more comprehensive philosophy and 
much richer intellectual and emotional sources 
than a particular school of scientific method- 
ology, as represented by operationalism. The 
modern intellectual arena is not reserved ex- 
clusively for those who understand Dewey in 
their own way, and others who interpret 
Thomas Aquinas in their particular fashion, 
as sole protagonists of conflicting ideologies 
worthy of attention. This arena may be very 
poor in comparison with earlier times, but it 
is not so poor as Mr. Newlon seems to think. 

To repeat something already alluded to in 
a somewhat different version, does not Mr. 
Newlon himself draw his love for democracy 
and social justice from the faith that it might 
be possible for the human race to use its 
talents for progress rather than for diabolic 
purposes, as it often does? What is the sub- 
stance of this faith, what its inherent pur- 
pose? Is it only concerned with present eco- 
nomics, politics, security, and scientific meth- 
ods? Is it not also charged with concepts not 
completely unsimilar to some ideas of Plato, 
Aristotle, the leaders of religious thought, 
Kant, Emerson, or Josiah Royce? 

All these problems are not of merely ab- 
stract philosophical nature. They are serious 
in a very practical sense. There are quite a 
few educators like Mr. Newlon whom every 
lover of freedom will be glad to join in their 
responsibility for empiricism, intellectual free- 
dom, and the social tasks of democratic life. 
But in his neglect of so many other problems 
of human existence Mr. Newlon is, I am 
afraid, unconsciously isolating democracy from 
many of the most essential elements of its cul- 
tural heritage. There is considerable danger 
that the basis of democratic civilization may 
become thinner and thinner, instead of grow- 
ing, as we all want, firmer and ever firmer. 

ROBERT ULICH 


‘THE CURRICULUM OF THE COMMON SCHOOL. By 
Henry C. Morrison. Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1940. Pp. xili, 681. $4.00. 


Harvard University 


This sequel to Basic Principles in Education 
and The Practice of Teaching in the Second- 


ary School elaborates the Morrisonian theory 
of instruction by presenting in great detail 
those universal institutions, the “necessary ele- 
ments” of “advancing societies” (p. 14), which 
form the framework of Dr. Morrison’s cur- 
riculum for general education. The work is 
devoted to twelve institutions, each of which 
is described, justified as a curriculum element, 
and outlined by units: language, mathematics, 
graphics, science, religion, morality and moral 
institutions, art, civics, politics, commerce, 
industry, and health. 

Those who conceive educational aims as 
broader than the transmission of the racial 
heritage and the educative process as more 
dynamic than the acquisition of existing bodies 
of subject matter may not be expected to ac- 
cept Professor Morrison’s curriculum. They 
will not agree that the curriculum is “constant 
and universal” (p. 4), and that “a curriculum 
and definition of a curriculum in courses is 
one thing, and teaching is quite another” (p. 
125). The curriculum here proposed is perhaps 
the most comprehensive statement of mini- 
mum essentials yet submitted in one volume, 
and indeed even curriculum planners who 
would accept some statements of such essen- 
tials may well challenge the appropriateness 
of those outlined in this particular plan. Many 
will question whether such units in grammar 
as the verb, active and passive, transitive and 
intransitive, subjunctive, infinitive, and par- 
ticipial constructions, and so forth, are “to be 
lived with and assimilated” (p. 62). Equally 
formal is the proposed course in mathematics: 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
analytic geometry, and calculus. Regarding 
the units outlined in the “content subjects” 
(science, religion, morality, art, the state, com- 
merce, industry, and health) as well as those 
in the “symbolic institutions” (language, 
mathematics, and graphics), both specialists 
and generalists will question Dr. Morrison’s 
application of the criterion of social utility. 
His outlines of units in chemistry and physics, 
for example, resemble strongly the tables of 
contents of the very textbooks criticized so 
strongly in the chapter on science. The course 
in economics, it is held, “cannot concern itself 
with such matters as the rightness or wrong- 
ness of distribution” (p. 205). Certainly op- 
posed to present practice is the principle that 
“the Practical Arts have no place in the Cur- 
riculum of the Common School” (p. 260). 
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Unacceptable as the underlying point of 
view of this book may be to many curriculum 
theorists, the author’s forthright stand on cur- 
rent practices in teaching some subjects en- 
courages a selection of specifics on more func- 
tional bases than those customarily employed. 
Drill on correct usage, he asserts, should not 
be based on lists of common errors “theoreti- 
cally derived” (p. 46). The claims for teaching 
foreign languages are rather summarily dis- 
missed. The place of the fine arts is in ap- 
preciation and not in the “technology of any 
of the arts” (p. 122). History should be taught 
to give an understanding of the present; it 
should not be, as too frequently in the past, 
“annals” or “antiquities” (p. 152). Botany and 
zoology, often “‘premedical work,” have no 
place as “specialized and professionalized” 
courses (p. :84). 

Contributions of a more direct nature are 
also available in the book. The author tire- 
lessly enumerates the deficiencies of existing 
textbooks and proposes principles and con- 
tent for consideration by textbook makers. 
Particularly suggestive are the four chapters 
on these elements of the social sciences: civics, 
politics, commerce, and industry. Although 
acceptance of the proposals presented would 
involve thorough reorganization of many exist- 
ing high school courses and the introduction 
of much material heretofore reserved for uni- 
versity and graduate classes, such courses, for 
example, as these seem to have much greater 
potential utility than many now taught: law, 
the public defense, the corporation, the school, 
taxation, non-vocational bookkeeping and ac- 
countance, insurance, and labor. Each of these 
and other courses are outlined in detail. 

Curriculum workers who turn to The Cur- 
riculum of the Common School for help, how- 
ever, will encounter difficulty in the use of 
much excellent material it contains. Even if 
the internal organization of chapters and the 
overuse of capital letters are not found con- 
fusing, the reader will be fortunate if he is 
not distracted by unfamiliar schemes of classi- 
fication such as “‘set course,” courses which are 
“part of the learning process in other courses,” 
and “courses which are disciplinary in char- 
acter” (p. 59). More fundamental difficulties 
will arise, however, in the implementation of 
Dr. Morrison’s curriculum. The five pages de- 
voted to “The Curriculum and the Program” 
give little enlightenment on the schoolman’s 


practical problems of scheduling, teacher as- 
signment, and the like. 

The reader of The Curriculum of the Com- 
mon School is likely to conclude his reading 
with the impression that the proposals pre- 
sented are not for the common school at all, 
but instead for a school attended by scholars 
with interests approaching those of the author. 
Even as such, the proposals merit study. If, as 
some now think, curriculum makers need to 
turn more attention to subject matter, Dr. 
Morrison’s outlines provide an excellent body 
of material for consideration. 

WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
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Wilson, Wilson, and Erb 
‘THESE four books for grades three to six 


cover a wide range of social content and 
yet the series has great unity. Built on the 
principles of direct teaching, the books 
help pupils to attain the real objectives of 
instruction in the social studies, namely, 
the ability to understand ideas and to ac- 
quire social insights and skills. 


EVERY ONE of the four volumes in the se- 
ries contains six units presented in short, dra- 
matic stories arranged in groups, each group 
leading up to a general concluding story. 
Great care has been taken to have each book 
conform with the grade vocabulary of the 
pupil but there is no creaking of machinery. 


THE STYLE is delightfully natural and 
spontaneous. The stories are told in a 
simple, friendly manner and illustrated with 
pictures which are numerous, arresting and 
meaningful. The teaching aids are varied 


and abundant. A Workbook for each book 
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Three histories, one sociology, one geography, 
and one civics so far published. Each book is 
a complete unit and may be used independ- 
ently of the series. But use of all or part of 
the series assures a well-balanced growth of 
the pupil’s knowledge and avoids wasters , 
overlapping of subject matter. 
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